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CHAPTER XIX. 
TURNING A POINT. 


Tue sun bursting in through the 
thin white-dimity curtains woke 
Cressida suddenly to the know- 
ledge of a hateful duty coming on 
her as surely as the dawn ; some- 
thing repugnant every way, and 
something that would not wait. 
The sense of such a pending or- 
deal, so far from vanishing during 
sleep, often seems doubly irksome 
the while, with the confusing 
complications of thought put by. 

All night long the conscious- 
ness had never left her that the 
next morning she would have to 
intimate to Joe that on no con- 
sideration whatever were they to 
put themselves under any sort of 
obligation to Alec de Saumarez ; 
that for the present she desired to 
avoid any avoidable rapproche- 
ment or renewal of relations in 
that quarter. So much was due 
to herself, no less than to Joe. 
Feminine rightness of feeling left 
her no choice. 

Then would come her reasons. 
How foolish, how flimsy they 
would appear ; or else how self- 
condemnatory! Here was a chap- 
ter of her life she had meant to 
rub out, keeping the true history 
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of a caprice, for which she had 
already paid dear, she considered, 
far from Joe’s thoughts, cancelling 
it privately to herself and trusting 
to Fortune to keep her path and 
Alec’s from meeting, at least un- 
til the past had lost its lurking 
sweetness, and, with that, its sting. 
It was deplorable to have to rake 
it all up again just now, and— 
there was the worst—to lower 
herself in Joe’s eyes by such an 
acknowledgment of coquetry on 
the one hand and insincerity on 
the other as hers, looking it frank- 
ly in the face, did amount to. 
How she wished now she had 
been fair and open with Joe at 
the first ; instead of contriving, too 
successfully, by a simple process 
of mental reservation, to put her 
seal on his assumption that, 
whichever of her lovers might 
have raised some echo in her 
heart, Alec, as was rightful, had 
been met there with complete 
laughing indifference, and treated 
accordingly ! 

The task before her of undeceiv- 
ing him now was a thankless and 
a serious one. Still Joe would 
understand ; Joe was not dense, 
neither fortunately, on the other 
hand, had he an imagination likely 
to run away with him. He would 
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see at once that it was a nicety of 
feeling on her part ; perhaps, since 
she was likely to make very light 
of everything in her recital, think 
it overstrained, but in any case 
respect it devoutly; and Alec 
would be told, with best thanks, 
to go to the devil with his cash. 

So their chance must go to the 
devil, too; the turn of the tide 
be put off indefinitely, and the 
process of waiting and hoping 
and being disappointed begin over 
again. 

Morning light had brought 
these matters of fact into promin- 
ence again, and Joe, all breakfast- 
time, ceased not to harp perse- 
veringly upon them. Cressida’s 
efforts to understand business 
were rarely successful; she had 
almost ceased to make them, 
and Joe to perplex her further 
by his bungling attempts at mak- 
ing things plain. But so much 
he managed to make unfortunately 
clear, that the benefit accruing to 
them from this immediate friend- 
ly agreement could hardly fail to 
be very great indeed. He had 
always stuck to it that to save 
time wasa grand point. Tom’s lia- 
bilities were a quicksand, in which 
every step you made, unless it 
cleared you, sank you deeper in 
the mire. Freed from such ruin- 
ous entanglements, and with the 
necessary capital for working the 
estate put at his disposal, and on 
favourable terms, he could look 
forward with tolerable certainty 
to the distinct and rapid bettering 
of their fortunes. He went on 
painting those results to her in 
the most glowing colours, till 
Cressida asked herself in despera- 
tion why, if he was so delighted 
with the proposed partnership, 
had he not settled it all offhand 
without referring to her? Did 
she wish she did not know so well 
that a word from her at this 
juncture would suffice to deter 


him? Never, alas, had the pic- 
ture of quick and easy rehabili- 
tation of their affairs seemed so 
tempting as now, when it was sud- 
denly held up for her to look at 
within arm’s length, and inner, 
finer impulses were forbidding 
her hand to take it. 

If she said nothing, he would 
take her acquiescence and appro- 
val for granted, of course. So she 
began—light symptom of yield- 
ing—with a few vague general 
objections. Did Alec, who was 
notoriously careless about money, 
know what he was doing? Was it 
advisable to incur so vast an obli- 
gation to a single individual ; and 
that tooan acquaintance withwhom 
they were not likely to care to be 
drawn into very close connection ? 
Was it so absolutely sure that the 
contract was a wise and fair one 
for both parties? Joe had great 
pleasure in swiftly and trium- 
phantly clearing away these sup- 
posititious lions from the path ; an 
easy task. Meanwhile Cressida was 
mentally reasoning down her own 
genuine motives for reluctance, 
till they were being rapidly re- 
duced to the semblance of senti- 
mental shadows. 

The partnership, the idea of 
which had come on her first like 
a shock, and revolted her still, 
was a matter of business merely, 
ofsignaturesinterchanged between 
two men ; the debtor and creditor 
relation to last only for a few 
years, more or less, according to 
circumstances. A formal trans- 
action, with which she had no- 
thing in the world to do. There 
was not the slightest necessity 
for its involving them in future 
relations with Alec, personally ; 
he had really showfi no inclina- 
tion that way, and was going 
back to Ireland immediately. 

As for the obligation, it was a 
creation of her squeamish fancy. 
De Saumarez, as Joe had con- 
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clusively proved to her over and 
over again, would emphatically 
not be the loser by the transac- 
tion, and he could perfectly afford 
to risk having to wait a little for 
his share of profit. Thus, as 
Cressida rightly divined, Alec 
had drifted into it readily and 
without second thoughts, simply 
because it was a matter of little or 
no account to him at the moment. 
But for Joe and herself this was 
the chance par excellence, and 
we all know that those who won't 
grasp their opportunity in this 
world when it offers, because of 
this, that, or the other, will ever 
be passed by in the race of life. 
Really her scruples are chimerical 
when she comes to analyse the 
grounds of them, mere matters of 
feeling, at which shie may laugh. 

‘I sha’n’t see you again, I sup- 
pose,” said Joe, as at last he 
pushed away his cup and saucer, 
and rose from the table, where 
for the last ten minutes Cressida 
had been ingeniously contriving 
to detain him by every trifling 
question or remark she could 
think of, an unquenchable reluc- 
tance lingering still. ‘I’m off on 
my rounds now, and shall go 
straight away then to the station. 
I'm to meet De Saumarez at the 
club at four.’ 

* You’ve an appointment with 
him, then ? 

‘Yes ; I sha’n’t get back till 
the late train, same as last night.’ 

*Stop, you haven't got your 
gloves. Wait while I fetch them.’ 

‘Make haste! shouted Joe; 
but she walked up-stairs very 
leisurely, whilst he fidgeted be- 
low, fretting with impatience to 
be off. What was the reason she 
would always make him take 
gloves? She knew he never put 
them on! As Cressida went 
down she came to a dead stop on 
the landing, still halting between 
two opinions. Then suddenly it 
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dawned upon her that it was too 
late to palter and question. The 
favourable hour for action was 
gone by. To come out with an 
insuperable obstacle thus at the 
last moment would create a mys- 
tery, give false and needless im- 
portance to hollow bygones. Why 
such unwillingness to speak? 
would be asked. Her confidence 
could hardly come gracefully now. 

* Look sharp, look sharp !’ again 
Joe’s voice of imploring restless- 
ness was heard from below. She 
ran down. Decidedly it was too 
late to interfere. She had taken 
her part, and what behoves her 
now is to look to its justification 
afterwards. 

So she let him depart, and 
stood at the window following 
him with her eyes till he was out 
of sight. 

Then she whirled round quick- 
ly, struck a pretty little half- 
theatrical attitude, in jest, and 
laughed. 

‘Cressida,’ she addressed her- 
self alond, ‘this is too absurd. 
You are getting superstitious.’ 

But if there was dismay at the 
thought of what she had done, 
or rather not prevented, there 
was also the self-congratulatory 
feeling behind of one who has 
shirked payment of a score. 

As to looking back, it would 
be simply foolish. She can’t re- 
voke, so why repent? If she 
likes to feast her eyes on the 
stately woods and shapely walls 
and mullioned windows of Monks’ 
Orchard for the rest of the day, 
she may do so in the good hope 
that these will shortly become 
her house and home in something 
more than in name. 

Instead, she shut out the pleas- 
ing picture resolutely, and, as it 
were to set herself an example of 
how admirable her future beha- 
viour as Lady of the Manor should 
be, she spent the morning as a 
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good housekeeper should, and the 
afternoon in visiting all the sick 
people in the village. 

It helped to ease her conscience 
before Joe returned, which he 
duly did, in rampant spirits. His 
news was told in fragmentary 
phrases over his supper, to which 
he brought a ravenous hunger. 
All promised well. Alec had been 
everything that was most pleasant 
and gentlemanly. He did not 
seem to care sixpence about the 
business, observed Joe ; had gone 
over some matters for form’s sake, 
but was much more taken up 
with a polo-match in which he 
was going to play. 

Such was the gist of his com- 
munications, given in snatches, 
divided as he was between a 
clamorous appetite and an almost 
equally clamorous eagerness to 
expatiate on his plans. 

*I say, guess whom I met in 
town? he began suddenly, both 
longings having been partially ap- 
peased, and as he was giving the 
coup de grdce to his second chop. 

‘ Well? His peculiar tone mace 
her peculiarly inquisitive. 

‘Stephen Halliday.’ Joe was 
very busy with his knife and 
fork, and did not look up, but 
the name had only called forth a 
faint smile that faded all of a 
sudden as a highly unwelcome 
probability suggested itself. 

‘You didn’t—I mean, did you 
talk to him at all about this? 
she asked hesitatingly—‘ tell him 
of our difficulties, and so on? 

‘Not I,’ quoth Joe comfort- 
ably, with his mouth full; ‘they’re 
no concern of his, nor likely to 
have the slightest interest for him, 
I should say.’ 

Cressida felt considerably re- 
lieved. Ah, there was self-con- 
demnation in that intuitive move- 
ment, the sense that she would 
give the world for Halliday never 
to know of this. 





‘No,’ resumed Joe; ‘we had 
that other subject of conversa- 
tion.’ 

Cressida looked at him inquir- 
ingly, saying, ‘Seacombe? and 
Joenodded. ‘Is there any news? 
she ventured timidly. 

Joe waited before replying till 
he had quite demolished his 
second course, and then came out 
with the remark that he had been 
preparing meanwhile. 

‘That fellow Halliday’s a brick,’ 
emphasising the statement by a 
violent dig into the cheese. ‘ He’s 
going to Stoke Michael himself. 
He seems to have got rather thick 
with them there, and has offered 
himself to stay with Alleyne and 
let Miss Fan get away for a 
change.’ 

Cressida sighed, with mixed 
feelings. 

‘ Now I own it’s not the sort of 
thing I should have looked for 
him to do,’ remarked Joe candid- 
ly. ‘He’s hard run with work, 
counts his holidays on his fingers, 
and has as good an eye to his own 
main chance as any fellow I ever 
knew. He’s not welloff,soonecan’t 
blame him for that ; still that’s 
about the last man I should expect 
to see put himself out to do a 
thing of the kind.’ 

*You didn’t know him,’ said 
Cressida simply. 

But she had been very much 
taken by surprise herself, and fell 
to speculating wistfully on the 
march of events in a quarter of 
all others most sternly forbidden 
to her influence and observation. 
It put the other matter out of 
her head for the evening. 

Halliday, in point of fact, was 
not so addicted to going out of 
his way to play the Good Samari- 
tan but that his readiness to do 
so on this particular occasion was 
a thing he had remarked upon 
himself. 

Although he had plenty of 
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human sympathy for his neigh- 
bours in their misfortunes, he 
never professed to be at the beck 
and call of every distressed indi- 
vidual he came across, for their 
service and relief. One cannot 
do everything. He had paid over 
his faculties to a line of life 
accounted useful, to work often 
dry and onerous enough, in all 
conscience—was doing his best, 
which chanced to be rather better 
than other people’s, in his avoca- 
tions, exerting himself for the 
good of his generation, according 
to his judgment, and had never 
needed his off-hours for freedom 
and relaxation so much as at this 
particular time. 

For the last eighteen months— 
in other words, since his parting 
with Cressida—he seemed to him- 
self to have broken more and 
more with the softer and soften- 
ing influences of life. A love 
foregone. Well. You are the 
freer to compass your higher am- 
bitions, to assert and enjoy intel- 
lectual supremacy, if you have it. 
He had plunged into the thick of 
the action, bringing to it, besides 
such natural advantages as an 
@nergetic versatile mind and an 
iron constitution, all the added 
motive-power ofa rebound. Upon 
such, business and responsibili- 
ties of miscellaneous kinds crowd 
apace. Fresh paths are perpetu- 
ally opening; fresh aims and 
ends start up to be considered ; 
ground to be cleared; questions 
to be sifted ; definite evils to be 
fought off ; definite objects to be 
secured ; and whatever he took 
up he now carried through with 
the zest of absolutely undivided 
attention. Elise de Saumarez 
could no longer have pointed him 
out as falling short of any expec- 
tations that had ever in his 
younger days been entertained of 
him. 


He had his reward. Evidenee 
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was perpetually coming to him, 
from all quarters, of the mark he 
might make—was making. What- 
ever he said, wrote, did, seemed 
to carry weight, often far beyond 
what he himself had attributed to 
it. It is the thought-leaders, after 
all, who are the real masters of the 
world in the age we live in, who 
dictate to our dictators. And 
when, to the simple power of 
superior knowledge, is added a 
touch of that more subtle, pene- 
trative, personal agency of genius 
to which people submit without 
asking questions, there seems 
really no limit or measure for the 
authority and influence the for- 
tunate owner, if he cares to take 
the trouble, may exercise. Halli- 
day was well aware he was in a 
world perfectly ready to suck him 
dry, that asked nothing better 
than to get the greatest possible 
amount out of him and his attain- 
ments in the shortest possible 
time. Not a scrap of any sort of 
energy or ability in him but may 
be exhausted by the claims put 
upon it by importunate mankind 
without, and the ambitious self 
within. 

He let them stimulate, let them 
absorb him. Other matters be- 
came like mere ripples on a vast 
stream. Much that could occupy, 
attract, and come home to him 
once upon a time was falling fast 
into utter paltriness and insig- 
nificance. 

He was nevera martinet, though, 
and such an exceptional feeling 
of interest as that which for some 
while past had been springing up 
in him for the brother and sister 
found room to grow. It had its 
germ in a sort of admiring com- 
passion, for the latter at least, 
excited on the occasion of his first 
visit to them at Stoke Michael, 
and which, during the three weeks 
following that he and Lefroy had 
spent in the neighbourhood, visit- 
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ing them pretty regularly, had 
taken hold of him far more forcibly 
than he had anticipated. 

Fresh from a workaday world 
steeped in self-seeking, if not in 
selfishness, in common if not in 
sordid aims, Halliday, though 
not tainted by the climate he 
lived in, had suffered its effect. 
He had his moments of disgust, 
for instance, moments when he 
was driven to wonder whether 
the generous emotions are not 
being rapidly selected out of exist- 
ence, to vanish for a generation or 
two at the least. There was 
something hardening in all this— 
a result of the overdoses of expe- 
rience crowded modern life thrusts 
upon us—and though he would 
not have owned it, he stood very 
much in need of moral refresh- 
ment. 

e The simple incident that here 
had come in his way had done 
him service. He liked to turn 
now and then to dwell on a pic- 
ture which, however sad in itself, 
had its brighter touches, if but as 
a silent token that unselfish affec- 
tion and self-devotion are not 
dead, though more and more 
pushed out of notice in a short- 
sighted age. 

In Norbert himself he must per- 
ceive a noble mind, overthrown, 
perhaps past rescue, by crushed 
health, but that had never been 
corrupted or warped. Had this 
been otherwise, though Fan’s be- 
haviour to him were that of a saint, 
it would not have been so pleasant 
to contemplate as now when the 
tie between them was the affinity 
of one pure, generous, gentle- 
hearted nature for another, and 
her self-sacrifice the intuitive 
response to an unspoken call; 
the loyalty that impels the noble 
soul to stand by its fellow. 

The impression on Halliday 
had proved no mere passing one, 

and he had made a point of keep- 
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ing up communication of one 
kind or another with them ever 
since. Upon his return to Lon- 
don he set himself to consider 
what he could do for the girl 
from there, in the way of unob- 
trusive friendship. 

He could write letters that 
would make a break on the mono- 
tony of her seclusion, remember 
to take note of anything that was 
specially likely to interest her to 
hear, lend her books and so forth. 
O, there are countless little ser- 


vices clever educated heads have ’ 
it in them to render, and that - 


mere good-will fails to accomplish 
or even to hit upon, from want 
of thought or understanding or 
imagination. Thus he had done 
his best these last months in such 
practical ways as suggested them- 
selves. 

Again, from the first, a notice- 
able fact had been the singularly 
agreeable and tranquillising power 
his presence and conversation 
seemed to exercise over Norbert. 
Halliday had remarked this him- 
self, long before Fan, one day, in 
thanking him for coming, had 
alluded to it, observing that her 
brother was always better fo? 
having him there, had appeared 
to take to him from the first mo- 
ment, and to feel now as at home 
with him as with herself, far 
more than with his old friend 
Mr. Lefroy, for instance. 

It was no miracle. Halliday’s 
strong but exceptionally well- 
ballasted nature was accurately 
reflected by his exterior and de- 
meanour. His firm voice, self- 
possessed manner, quiet decisive 
mode of expressing himself, all 
helped to give something to his 
society that acted on morbidly 
acute nerves like a direct, palpable 
emanation, at once soothing and 
restraining, both lending a sense 
of support and imparting a little of 
its own repose and self-command, 
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So together with the will to 
help them, since worthy of help- 
ing he counted them to be, here 
had the opportunity of rendering 
a positive service been put into 
his hands. He could do anything 
with Norbert, Fan had said, and 
when to the girl's despair there 
had arisen a great doubt as to whe- 
ther her own strength might not 
break down under this oppressive 
taxing round of life, and Halliday, 
on hearing of this, had offered to 
come and take her place for a 
time, it was because he knew not 
merely that she would have excep- 
tional confidence in his tact and 
management, but that perhaps 
he was the.person she could best 
hope might really make up to 
Norbert for her absence. 

It would be doing her a genuine 
kindness, and he did not hesitate, 
though it forced him to put aside 
one or two other plans on which 
he had rather set his heart. 

Admirable as Fan’s patience 
and disinterestedness had always 
appeared to him, they were now 
destined to become much more 
so in his eyes after trying to emu- 
late them. He had undertaken 
that she should not be missed 
if he could help it, and fulfilled 
his part very well, but got heartily 
tired of the tedious task long 
before it was over. Now and 
then it set him pondering on cer- 
tain moral problems. 

Suppose Norbert were never to 
recover, was it this girl’s bounden 
duty, from the age of eighteen 
upwards, to bury herself alive 
thus; to go on, hoping against 
hope, till her youth and health 
were spent? Halliday would most 
emphatically have answered, No. 

But would she ever consent to 
see that she was in no way bound 
to persevere in the sacrifice when 
it became manifestly hopeless ? 
Would she even consent to recog- 
nise on due evidence that hopeless 
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it was? He feared not; but 
thought that she ought. 

In the case of ninety-nine wo- 
men out of a hundred the matter 
would hardly have struck him in 
so strong a light. But the sum 
of his impressions, from all that 
he had seen of the girl, was lead- 
ing him on to the conviction that 
she was too good to throw away 
her life thus, too valuable a charac- 
ter, both for head and heart, for 
it to be right for her to exhaust 
these, as she was doing now, on 
a barren labour of love and pity. 

And when Fan, her leave of 
absence over, returned to Stoke 
Michael as well and strong as 
ever, and Halliday, nothing loth, 
was set free to go back to his own 
avocations, leaving her to hers, he 
carried away with him the strong- 
est and vividest possible impres- 
sion on the subject. He would 
recall her as she had looked when 
she wished him good-bye at the 
door, and he, glancing back from 
up the lane, had seen her still 
standing there, in all the charm 
of her fresh, sound youth, with 
her nut-brown hair, rosy cheeks, 
clear single-hearted blue eyes, 
and tranquil resolute little face. 
Then he would say to himself 
that such abnegation was worthy 
of all praise of course; but that 
this young thing, to whom it 
seemed to come so easily, who had 
borne so much without flinching 
or losing her head, nor yet grow- 
ing hardened or flippant, show- 
ing herself so capable, and yet so 
simple and unpretending—well, 
though such a one no doubt would 
make the best possible ministering 
angel to the weak, her rightful 
place must rather be that of com- 
rade to the strong, since few could 
be so fitted to share the interests, 
lighten the cares, and join the 
stirring fortunes of a man forward 
in the ranks of active life. 

‘Of yourself, do you mean? 
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asked a secret voice. He found 
it not so easy to answer. Such 
an idea brought no change, no 
revolution of thought or disturb- 
ance of feeling with it. He and 
such a girl were allies, whether 
they joined forces and destinies 
or not. They had thus become 
acquainted easily, freemason 
fashion, by virtue of the commu- 
nity of moral feeling between 
them ; a similarity in essentials 
that makes itself felt throughout 
the vastest differences of age, cul- 
ture, and experience. Fan was 
neither a beauty, nor a grace, nor 
a muse; but simply a brave little 
soul silently ranging herself in the 
ranks of those whose standards, 
which they carry in themselves 
and cannot desert, mark them out 
as servants of truth and lovers of 
good, yet with no taste whatever 
for sitting idle either among 
laughing or crying philosophers. 

She, on her part, seemed to 
value his friendship and friendly 
aid, responding readily and un- 
affectedly. Her old prejudice was 
not proof against his kindness to 
her brother, and had fallen help- 
lessly before the first symptom 
shown. A good understanding 
had thus established itself quietly 
and was growing fast. At the 
outset their connection had had 
Norbert for a link. How now if 
that link should one day become 
a block, that Halliday should be 
using his powers of inducement to 
make her put aside ? 

Already he must ask himself 
from time to time whether—by 
perpetually drawing off her atten- 
tion and interest to various topics, 
keeping it alive in some, creating 
it in others, and ever holding up 
before her the picture of that busy 
useful life that appealed to her 
liking above all things as he had 
discovered—he were not doing his 
best to detach her from her brother, 
to disgust her with these months 
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upon months of semi-inertia, re- 
tirement,and tedium. The wider 
the vista he opened up to her, the 
narrower her present boundaries 
would seem. 

Well, he thought he was justi- 
fied even in this—reflecting that 
if the worst did come to the worst, 
and in course of time it became 
evident that she was immolating 
herself to no practical purpose, it 
would be the right thing to advise 
her to relinquish the task. At 
present not: only was Norbert’s 
future past foretelling, but Fan’s 
new friend was far from being at 
one with his own mind, which, 
though calm on the surface, had 
depths that, when sounded, be- 
trayed ground still heaving under- 
neath. 

Cressida—It was dangerous to 
fall from your first estate in Ste- 
phen Halliday’s estimation. Clever 
she or he who could regain ground 
once lost there. Cressida’s over- 
throw had been signal and deci- 
sive. Yet it would seem as though 
in her downfall she, as in revenge, 
had caught and carried away with 
her something that was part of 
himself—a fragment from out of 
his soul, which he would hardly 
see again, but whose loss left him 
imperfect—fated so to be, and to 
know it evermore. 

Who knows the fantastic fable 
of the poet, whose beauteous but 
frail ideal, Benedicta, soon faded, 
died, and was buried—buried by 
his own hands one spring day in 
a bier of some sweet-scented and 
imperishable wood, fast closed and 
hermetically sealed? And as he 
stood still with his eyes fixed 
upon it, there rose up before him 
an apparition with a startling like- 
ness to the departed one, who 
trampled on the fresh earth, and 
laughed at him, saying, ‘It is I, 
your good for nothing Benedicta. 
And the penalty ofyour folly is this, 
that you shall love me just as Iam.’ 


















But he cried ‘No! and ‘Never! 
indignantly, stamping onthe grave 
to emphasise his denial, and with 
such violence that the ground gave 
way under his foot, which sank 
deepinto the newly-dugsepulchre ; 
and there behold him, like a wolf 
caught in a trap, held fast, per- 
haps for ever, to the grave of his 
ideal. 

Halliday, it appeared, had not 
extricated himself any better. 
There were little memories con- 
nected with her, mere trivialities, 
still holding a charm he found no- 
where else in his existence. It 
irked him at times as a despicable 
weakness. But at others his whole 
past conduct in that matter would 
appear to him in a changed dis- 
torted lightas a monstrous mistake 
—esoul-suicide. Moments came 
when a face looked over his shoul- 
der and laughed at him, and a 
feeling seized him that, if only 
the choice were his, joyfully would 
he throw down the whole of 
that brilliant future of successful 
achievement within his compass, 
only to have her there again to 
love him, as she might if he had 
let her. That was madness, of 
course. But perhaps the worst of 
all was the sane conviction that 
such a superlative feeling of heart- 
surrender should have a lie for its 
foundation. 

He would wonder at such times 
how it fared with Benedicta now. 
He heard chance news of her re- 
peatedly, always to much the same 
effect, that she and her husband 
were living very quietly, very 
happily, everybody said. Was 
this marriage, for which he had 
found only two motives,—both of 
a low order,—on her part to assign 
—pique and love of wealth—vin- 
dicating itself? Was her better 
nature coming out, to triumph 
finally, to the confusion of those 
who presumed to doubt its reality? 
It was a question that Cressida 
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also put to herself from time to 
time. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SHADOWS. 


‘Tet, me now, am I not a 
model fermiére ? 

‘Model what? muttered Joe 
indistinctly. 

He had come in two hours be- 
fore dinner-time, and was fast 
sinking to sleep before the fire, 
getting every moment briefer and 
more fitful in his responses to 
Cressida, who, in one of her light, 
talkative moods, went rippling on, 
about every subject that entered 
her head. 

She repeated her question. He 
just roused himself to reply, with- 
out unclosing his eyes, 

‘Not quite. You won’t wear 
big thick boots.’ 

* Well, I own I do cling to one 


.or two old prejudices,’ said Cres- 


sida, with animation; ‘I don’t 
want to disguise myself too pain- 
fully and successfully as a clumsy, 
ugly, country production.’ 

‘A hit at my corduroys, eh? 
put in Joe, smiling in his sleep. 

‘Would you have me turn my- 
self into an Audrey ? 

‘An Audrey? what on earth is 
that ? 

*O Joe ! despairingly; ‘are you 
going to tell me you have never 
read Shakespeare-yAs You Like 
It? 

‘Never,’ replied Joe compla- 
cently, but so drowsily that Cres- 
sida abandoned the dialogue, and 
in two minutes more her lord 
slept the sleep of the just. 

Cressida sighed and went on 
awhile with her fine-art needle- 
work, to the accompaniment of 
the ticking of the clock. As Joe 
sank deeper and deeper into un- 
consciousness, Cressida seemed to 

w more and more perversely 
wakeful, her brain more clear and 
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active ; her thoughts and ideas 
succeeding each other rapidly and 
pointedly, agitating, as it were, for 
some outward vent. Had she been 
a poet or musician she would have 
sat down to extemporise verses or 
songs forthwith, but her right 
hand had no cunning of that sort. 

Presently she rose, went to the 
window, and stood looking out. 
It was dark, and she could barely 
distinguish the swaying forms of 
the trees. 

Memory and forethought do not 
always bring blessings and wisdom 
with them. At times one feels as 
ifone might at least act better and 
more wisely if they could be got 
rid of. 

So with Cressida, when some- 


thing would bring back vividly , 


on her mind past passages of her 
life with a wild passionate feeling 
of regret, as for lost treasures. In 
harbouring these thoughts she 
would not have felt as if she were 
false of heart. There had been no 
romance about her marriage. Joe 
had never presupposed any high- 
flown sentiment on her side. 
Why, he was ready to swear that 
he hated romance, thought it all 
‘bosh,’ never recognising how 
much of this said ‘bosh’ entered 
into his affection for his wife. On 
her part she was fonder of him 
now than ever before. Insensibly 
their life together seemed to have 
extended back,—it was as if she 
had always known him, always 
had him at her side to participate 
in whatever of good or of ill should 
befall her. His own history, with 
which she felt as familiar as with 
her own, was simple as himself, 
as easy to read and take in as the 
ins and outs of that good, honest 
temperament, overflowing with 
healthy vitality and animal spirits. 
His devotion was nice and plea- 
sant, and she was learning to take 
it for granted, as a child might a 
father’s or mother’s love, approv- 
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ing it, becoming daily more de- 
pendent on it, forgetful from hour 
to hour that it is the stuff out of 
which her life is weaving itself— 
a fair life, too, ifshe will not spoil 
it, but so plain-seeming that she 
thinks she can gauge it exactly, 
and the joys it will allow her, and 
that it never will. It had its 
wrong side. There were points 
where his nature and hers could 
never meet. The higher interests, 
the finer pleasures of life, were 
sealed books to him. Now it was 
perbaps to the encouragement and 
development of these wider facul- 
ties of appreciation in herself, that 
she could best look to counteract 
the qualities required to be held 
in check. Intercourse with a mind 
upright as Joe's, but more, instead 
of less, comprehensive than hers, 
might have elevated her tone of 
thought sweetly, naturally, with- 
out self-constraint on her part, 
keeping before her a standard that 
forbade her to rest satisfied with 
anything but her own highest. 
Yet, for that dream at Almenwald, 
though she too had not broken 
with the recollection, for her it 
remained anything but a tender 
one. The old bond between them 
had been snapped too rudely, and 
she liked to persuade herself there 
was nothing there to regret. Joe, 
lazy and uncritical, was not so hard 
a master, and so far suited her lik- 
ing better. She was aware that 
he spoilt her. It was his way of 
atoning for deficiencies which he 
could not help, but of which he 
had some vague, uneasy conscious- 
ness. Another, though more 
widely and subtly responsive, 
would hardly have been so 
thoughtful for her, so tolerant of 
her humours, her little likes and 
dislikes, so generally indulgent, so 
careful that nothing but pleasant 
things should come in her way. 
It is only that times will come, 
like the present, when all this is 


















sunk in a misprized, misappre- 
ciated feeling, the longing for 
sympathetic meeting half way, 
and gratification generally, from 
parts of her nature that lay be- 
yond Joe’s understanding. He 
might admire them, inasmuch as 
they helped to make her what 
she was; but how should he go 
further, not having a vestige of 
such qualities in himself? She 
must see and take life as it is. 
Imperfect. Well. Did she not 
long ago forfeit something like 
perfection for herself? She does 
not deplore that, she would 
swear. Yetit is perhaps a latent 
sense of loss—loss of the true— 
that underlies this unrest, tempt- 
ing her to hark back on the false ; 
to go seeking a fugitive happiness 
in things that may mar for her the 
path she has accepted ; the path 


where,deceive herselfhow shemay, * 


her main lot and real life lie now. 

Will her good angel, whose 
voice has failed again and again 
to keep her from setting aside 
her more generous impulses to 
snatch at present ease and advan- 
tage, speak now and be heard ? 

The sudden arrival of the post 
awoke Joe from his nap and his 
wife from her reverie simultane- 
ously. Cressida had not moved 
from the window, where she 
stood occupied by her correspond- 
ence, when Joe began from the 
other end of the room, 

‘I say, I’ve got a letter from— 
guess now.’ 

‘From Elise de Saumarez,’ she 
said, glancing up quickly, recog- 
nising the hand from a distance. 

‘Such a jolly letter!’ Joe con- 
tinued. Finding the greatest dif- 
ficulty himself in stringing words 
into writable sentences, and sen- 
tences into any sort of sequence, 
in all fluent correspondents he 
saw the most gifted of mortals. 
‘Now what do you suppose she 
wants 
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‘T’ve no idea,’ said Cressida, 
but catching a faint, vague appre- 
hension of something vexatious 
impending. 

* Wants to know if I'll let her 
have Monks’ Orchard—be her 
landlord, as she puts it—for the 
summer and autumn.’ 

Cressida looked up, as if about 
to speak, checked herself, and 
stood silent with compressed lips. 

‘She says I may name my own 
terms,’ he continued ; ‘and it’s 
the first offer we've had. She 
seems to fear that we mayn’t 
fancy having any one there but 
ourselves, since we can’t keep up 
the place—something like the 
dog in the manger. Better read 
it yourself.’ 

Cressida took a long time read- 
ing it; then folded it up deliber- 
ately, seeming to reflect. 

‘It wouldn’t be very pleasant 
having anybody there, would it ? 
she suggested. 

‘ Well, no ; but I’m not proud,’ 
said Kennedy, laughing; ‘and I 
think we ought to let it, if we 
can. We made up our minds to 
that at first.’ 

‘Yes; but now that all is going 
on so well, and that we hope to 
get there so soon ourselves, you 
said, and I hoped, it mightn’t be 
necessary.’ 

Joe fidgeted uneasily. 

‘Not necessary, but it’s to our 
advantage as far as it goes. I 
don’t see why we should mind. 
Tt isn’t even as though we had 
started there ourselves, and had 
to come down in the world, as a 
man may say. I'm better off 
now, take things at the worst, 
than ever I was, or thought to be, 
two years ago. So one can’t feel 
touchy on that score.’ 

Cressida said they would talk 
it over after dinner, which they 
did, she bringing forward every 
objection she could think of, Joe 
arguing them away. 
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‘The fact is,’ he said at length, 
suddenly coming to the point, ‘I 
don’t see very well how we can 
refuse. She puts it rather as a 
favour, and after the helping hand 
I got from Master Alec myself, I 
don’t half like to be disobliging 
in that quarter. She fancies the 
place suits her health, and so on.’ 

Cressida said nothing. Joe 
went meandering on: 

‘It’s natural she wants to come 
back, like a bird to the old nest, 
she says. Now, if we are to put 
anybody there, I don’t know where 
you'd find a more agreeable neigh- 
bour. Having her won’t be the 
same as having a stranger—more 
like asking a visitor, vacating our 
own domain in her favour and 
camping out, eh?’ 


Cressida still remained silent. 


But Joe must perceive her evi- 
dent reluctance. He saw there a 
rather foolish pride, and meant to 
coax her out of it. 

‘You used to like her,’ he re- 
marked, ‘if I remember right. 
I'm sure there couldn’t be jollier 
company than she makes.’ 

Cressida smiled faintly. 

*O yes, a capital talker.’ 

‘You'd never be dull, and I 
shouldn’t feel as if I were leaving 
you to be lonely when I’m out and 
busy, as I expect I shall be more 
and more as the season gets on. 
O, I know you'd like it when it 
came to pass,’ he added knowingly. 
‘Now can you bring forward a 
single reasonable objection ?” 

Not one, it seemed. 

‘ Well, then, I think that really 
we must let her have her way in 
this matter, and you must let me 
have mine,’ he persisted. ‘I un- 
derstand very well what you mean 
—a little bit of pride; but I think 
you and I are rather bound to 
pocket it in this instance, as these 
people ask us.’ 

‘Why? said Cressida, firing up. 

‘ Well, to put it plain,’ said Joe 
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bluntly, ‘ that ifI'm not ashamed 
to make the son useful to me— 
and he has helped me out of a 
pernicious bother—this isn’t the 
time for me to hold my head so 
high as to be unneighbourly to 
the mother, when my turn comes.’ 
Cressida stood looking more 
doubtful than ever, and with down- 
cast eyes. For one moment she 
did long, long with her whole 
soul, to reverse her life’s policy, 
and think only of making the 
best reparation in her power by a 
frank acknowledgment of how 
she had falsified things to him. 
But the matter was seriously 
complicated now; and in a way 
she stood more committed than 
ever to making naught of all she 
had kept back. 
‘ Well,’ she said at length, help- 
lessly, with a sigh, ‘ if we must.’ 
‘All right, then,’ fell in Joe 
promptly ; ‘and as she begs she 
may have an answer immediate— 
underlined—I'll set about it this 
very night; write and tell her 
she may make her arrangements, 
and welcome, and come next week, 
if she chooses. Luckily I'm not 
so sleepy as usual; so here goes.’ 
And forthwith he sat down to 
indite. It was a long job, and 
for a while no sound was heard 
but the scratching of a pen in 
difficulties. Cressida sat near him 
at her work. Now that the thing 
was decided she was already more 
than half reconciled to it and to 
herself. It was not at all what 
she had intended to happen, but 
in her mood to-night she saw 
there some attractions. It would 
not be bad fun if Monks’ Orchard 
woke up a little. Some day or 
other she must have met Elise 
again, she reflected—Alec too, 
though for that matter it was im- 
probable he should care to come 
down. If anything brought him 
it would be of no consequence— 
all would be different. Thus her 
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thoughts ran on as she sat, from 
time to time appealed to by her 
husband for advice as to the 
spelling of a word. 

‘Why, you’re worse than my 
Fernswold school-children used to 
be,’ she said at last, laughing. 

Kennedy smiled good-humour- 
edly. There were days, he ad- 
mitted, when he could not spell 
anything, but he was not in the 
least sensitive on the point. It was 
achronic complaint which it were 
vain to try and eradicate. Super- 
fluous too. For what, after all, 
did it matter, so long as you made 
yourself understood ? 

‘There,’ he sighed, with tri- 
umph, as, after a laborious half- 
hour, he completed the composi- 
tion, ‘“* Yours truly, H. Ken- 
nedy.” Any message, Cressida ? 

* Tell her that I shall look for- 
ward to the pleasure of playing 
Chloe to ber Lady Amaryllis.’ 

Joe groaned, and bit the end of 
his quill. 

‘I wish you'd said something 
simple and short.’ 

‘Shorter than that? Why? 

‘Because I should know how 
to spell it.’ 

* Send my love, then,’ said Cres- 
sida, glancing over his shoulder ; 
‘but perhaps you don’t know 
how to spell that.’ 

Kennedy’s answer, which was 
not verbal, appeared to be con- 
clusive on that point. 


The next day, Stephen Halli- 
day was calling on Mrs, de Sau- 
marez. 

The last two years had slipped 
by over Elise’s head and left it 
unaltered, quite. Life amused 
her still, as a game of skill indefi- 
nitely protracted, but of which she 
did not see why she should ever 
get tired. Each turn of the 
wheel brought fresh combinations, 
petty aims, diversions, and curi- 
ous interests into her self-centred 
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but ever-varying existence. New 
sets of people came on her stage, 
strutted their hour, and went off 
again ; never missed, since their 
exit was brought about gradually— 
a process of being superseded by 
others. Only her acquaintance 
with Stephen Halliday, though of 
old standing, was one she would 
fain have made to last. He was 
not so easy to replace, and it was 
with peculiar mortification that she 
had seen him become remiss in his 
visits to her lately. 

Elise, though not learned— 
perhaps all the more on that ac- 
count—was the pink of literary 
advisers, and had once prided her- 
self on being his critic in chief. 
For years past he had been used 
to consult her judgment; and 
this was the whole origin of their 
intercourse. A shrewd clever 
woman of the world, who knows 
a littlek—though a very little—of 
everything, preserves that fine 


eye for generalities, which the 


tremendous inequality of know- 
ledge, following on much special 
study, is so apt to impair. Elise 
knew he valued her advice, and 
the idea of being possibly super- 
seded herself on his stage roused 
a secret jealousy in her, of which 
he was happily unconscious. 

‘You are the very person I 
was thinking of when the door 
opened,’ she said candidly, ‘butthe 
last one I expected to walk in. 
One has seen so little of you late- 
ly that my imagination had begun 
to indulge in all sorts of conjec- 
tures. When a man like you 
hides himself for a time, the next 
thing always is for him to startle 
everybody by coming out in some 
new character.’ 

Halliday observed he was sorry 
to disappoint her; but saw no 
prospect of startling anybody just 
at present, least of all, herself. 

‘I heard of you, though,’ she 
continued, ‘down with those poor 
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people at Seacombe. Lewis Le- 
froy tells me everything. Do you 
know you deserve a medal, and if 
I were president of the Royal Hu- 
mane Society you should have one.’ 

‘O, nonsense,’ said Halliday, 
rather impatiently ; embarrassed, 
as man is, by praise of this sort. 

‘Indeed you must allow me to 
admire you,’ persisted Elise, un- 
abashed, ‘and to say so. Per- 
haps you will forgive me when I 
tell you that I can sooner fancy 
myself blossoming into a saint or 
a@ martyr than coming out as a 
sister of charity or a hospital nurse. 
That is a development to which 
I never could attain, so I naturally 
revere it in others.’ 

‘Miss Alleyne lives there en- 
tirely,’ returned Halliday briefly. 

‘ Ah, a relation ; that is differ- 
ent. I suppose somebody must. 
But what a lamentable affair that 
was altogether !’ 

‘Very,’ he agreed. 

‘It seems,’ she continued cheer- 
fully, ‘that the community have 
suffered a loss in that young fel- 
low few of them are aware of. 
My old friend Sir Francis Matthi- 
son was here the other day, and 
became quite eloquent on the 
subject. He had heard him 
play, seen his compositions, and 
declares there was a first-rate 
genius spoilt in him, and that 
never, in this unmusical nation, 
has he, in the whole course of his 
professorial experience, met with 
an instance of so remarkable a 
natural gift.’ 

‘One hears the same of him 
everywhere,’ said Halliday. Some- 
how, since Norbert’s illness, indi- 
vidual opinion had become much 
more decided, or rather more out- 
spoken, on the subject of his 
talents. 

‘Poor Cressida!’ said Elise 
contemplatively. ‘They say it 
has all been a great grief to her. 
Still it is a mercy that that affair 


came to nothing. And I must 
say she managed most cleverly to 
make a tolerable match, notwith- 
standing. It was a very happy 
thought, that marriage.’ 

‘For some people,’ he said. 

‘O, I meant for the parties 
concerned,’ explained Elise, with 
seeming innocence, ‘ though, poor 
thing, her troubles soon began 
again. She seems born to disap- 
point, or be disappointed.’ 

‘ Disappointed ? 

‘ Not in the man this time, but 
in the money,’ replied Elise, 
laughing. ‘Of course you heard 
that her final speculation turned 
out a shade less brilliant than was 
expected. Dreadful things came 
to light—when it was too late in 
the day—about the cousin, who 
had been doing his best to beggar 
the Kennedys ever after, and had 
the cunning to keep it from every- 
body.’ 

‘TI heard something of it,’ said 
Halliday. ‘ People said Mr. Ken- 
nedy would have to give up the 
place. He’s farming it down there 
now, isn’t he? in hope of making 
it pay ? 

‘Yes, plenty of hope,’ returned 
Elise facetiously. ‘1 think they 
might have gone on living on 
hope for a long time, and grown 
thin upon it, but for a certain 
friend of ours. However, now 
they have contrived to clear off 
the worst embarrassments they 
are above water again. Alec tells 
me the prospect is very good.’ 

Halliday looked up. 

*O, I forgot,’ said Elise. ‘Well, 
it’s a private affair, but I suppose 
I may tell you, between ourselves, 
that, some while ago, Mr. Ken- 
nedy, when on the look-out for 
some one with funds to go shares 
with him in working the estate, 
happened to apply to Alec, who, 
as you know, has inherited lately, 
and who lent him what he want- 
ed to set things going.’ 
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‘De Saumarez has asked Hal- 
liday, with a peculiar intonation. 

* Yes,’ she said. ‘ Alec of course 
knows no more of farming than 
of geology, and merely appears 
as banker in the affair. He is 
thoughtlessness itself in such mat- 
ters. But I have no fears of his 
having to repent this friendly 
financial speculation. Joe Ken- 
nedy in matters of business is as 
steady and cautions and clear- 
headed as his cousin was headlong 
and slippery; though it was of 
course a great boon to him at the 
time to find a friend in need.’ 

Halliday, staggered somehow 
by what he heard, was thinking 
to himself that, even in need, 
people may, or should, pick and 
choose their friends. 

* Pray what does Mrs. Kennedy 
think ofall this ? he asked ; ‘ how, 
I mean, does she take to their 
present position ? 

‘Can you not guess?’ said Elise 
maliciously. ‘You knew her, so 
it is really not difficult. I believe 
she was in great despair at the 
prospect of living on, under a 
cloud, as at present, and no won- 
der. They have had to come 
down to very humble style, can- 
not go out or receive people, and 
she had set her heart on reigning 
at Monks’ Orchard. It is a very 
charming place, and no one can 
blame her if she felt their circum- 
stances painfully. I think Mr. 
Kennedy was more distressed 
about it on her account than his 
own. He is her blind, devoted 
slave, and so long as she is there 
for him to look at when he comes 
in, the rest is secondary. But 
Cressida is born to be the adorn- 
ment of a rich man’s home, and 
is perfectly aware ofit. Limagine 
this last arrangement has been a 
great weight off her mind.’ 

‘ No doubt,’ returned Halliday. 

‘I’m hoping to see them very 
soon,’ she continued presently. ‘I 
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ventured to propose myself to Mr. 
Kennedy as a tenant for Monks’ 
Orchard, and have just received 
a favourable answer from him ; so 
you are just in time to receive 
my first invitation. Will you be 
my guest there next month? You 
know you command your own 
time.’ 

‘I have unfortunately none to 
dispose of just now,’ he replied. 
In vain she pressed him ; he would 
not promise. He had never re- 
ceived her invitations so little 
cordially before. Elise was piqued; 
the engagements he pleaded went 
for nothing ; he found time enough, 
she remarked to herself, to go 
down to Seacombe. His manner 
at this moment puzzled her ; it 
was brusque and constrained, and 
she felt more and more convinced 
some matter of consequence was 
preoccupying him. 

‘You are very mysterious,’ she 
said, in a tone of surprise, ‘and 
you look so grave. I believe you 
do mean to startle us, say what 
you like,’ she added playfully. 

‘ There is no mystery,’ returned 
Halliday. He went on to explain 
to her that for the present his 
plans were unsettled. He had 
thoughts of applying for a profes- 
sorship in Scotland, to be vacant 
shortly, and which appointment, 
if he obtained it, would take him 
away from London permanently. 
But his mind was not made up, he 
owned. All was in doubt; de- 
pended on circumstances. 

Elise’s curiosity was not ap- 
peased. He spoke oddly and 
hesitatingly. So much vagueness 
and indecision were very unlike 
him. 

‘That would be a change cer- 
tainly,’ she said gravely, ‘and 
changes of that sort often lead on 
to more, and greater.’ 

‘ Very true.’ 

His tone perplexed her; she 
looked at him experimentally, and 
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then ventured—their old acquaint- 
ance warranted the question— 

‘You are not thinking of— 
marrying ? 

‘Of marrying in general or 
marrying in particular ? 

‘In general,’ said Elise con- 
siderately. 

He was silent a moment, then 
said, 

‘ Yes,’ 

Elise had expected a denial, 
and felt rather posed. She saw 
in his face that she would not get 
him to be more explicit. 

‘Well, perbaps you are right,’ 
she said judiciously, after a pause ; 
‘it’s an experience comme une 
autre, and that everybody will 
make, as they go down the coal- 
mine, just to say they have been 
there.’ : 

Halliday laughed outright. 

‘I quite understand your reluc- 
tance to come to Monks’ Orchard 
now,’ continued Elise maliciously. 
‘ There is nothing, when one is on 
the eve of a good resolution, so 
dangerous as bygones.’ 

‘I won’t contradict you,’ he 
returned; ‘but to prove how 
wrong you are, should anything 
take me into the neighbourhood 
of Lullington before the summer, 
which is possible, I will let you 
know, and shall be happy to come 
and see you, and meet any by- 
gones you please.’ 

‘What has come to him? 
thought Elise, puzzled, when he 
was gone ; ‘ he’s not himself at all.’ 

Not for the last half hour. 

Halliday felt obliged to Elise 
for what she had told him. Un- 
wittingly she had done him good 
service. Had he needed more 
confirmation that Cressida was 
pursuing, and would continue to 
pursue, the old tack? Bent then 
on not redeeming her past in the 
present. She might live honoured 
and beloved, or she might not, 
aecording as harmlessness or mis- 
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chief might chance to present it- 
self as easy and pleasant—just as a 
false coin may circulate long with- 
out detection or any one being 
the loser thereby ; only should it 
accidentally come to be tested, 
then, how will the ring of the 
true metal be found wanting! The 
worse for those who accepted it 
at its own valuation. He had 
wrenched away his last limb from 
the grave of his love. It had 
given him pain—how much, was 
his secret ; but he felt freer now, as 
by a sort of reaction the current 
of his thoughts set more steadily 
in the reverse direction. 

Your romance has ended piti- 
fully ; the loveliness that beguiled 
you has lost its power, may move 
heaven and earth by its witchery, 
but will never move you again, 
because you have detected in it 
something more detaching than 
any outward shortcomings—an 
art of counterfeit that has its 
right place on the stage, and there 
alone, for in life it turns gold to 
dust and ashes. Then you ask 
yourself, what is truth? what is 
there that you like that you can 
depend upon? Halliday when he 
got home took out the last letter 
he had received from Seacombe, 
and read it through again, pre- 
vious to beginning to answer it at 
some length. 

Indecision with 
lasted long. 

The appointment of which he 
had spoken to Elise held out 
many advantages to him ; he was 
pretty certain of obtaining it if 
he came forward, and he had 
nearly determined to do so. 
Rightly had she divined that 
other changes for him might per- 
haps be involved. 

He had declined to enlighten 
her further. But would the pend- 
ing change in his position and cir- 
cumstances have set his thoughts 
running on that idea of ‘ marrying 


him seldom 
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in general,’ which was all he had 
confessed to, but for the existence 
of some one in particular to whom 
he felt drawn, as to a girl of all 
others best fitted to share a life 
made up of intellectual activity 
and practical responsibilities— 
such as his 4 

Did she like him enough? 
Their acquaintance had been 
made and continued under such 
peculiar conditions that this was a 
question he had never seriously 
mooted before, and it was ten to 
one that Fan had never asked 
herself— Norbert apart—how she 
liked him. 

He felt morally sure that the 
idea of such a thing as he was now 
contemplating had never entered 
her mind, but far from sure but 
that the ground for it, and per 
haps for its easy reception, had 
long and insensibly been prepar- 
ing. Of course she would be 
most reluctant to leave her bro- 
ther; the question was if, at the 
present juncture, he ought to ask 
it, a question he could not all at 
once decide in the affirmative. 

He was just finishing his letter, 
written in his ordinary vein, and 
without any mention in it of the 
possibility of his leaving London, 
when the post brought him a 
note from Fan herself. 

A very few lines. The worst 
news is the soonest told. A 
severe relapse, for which no defi- 
nite cause could be assigned, had 
done more than lose for Norbert 
all the ground gained hitherto. 
For several days his life had been 
in danger. Things were scarcely 
better now, since from day to day, 
from hour to hour, there was no 
foreseeing what complications 
might arise. 

Halliday’s brow contracted as 
he read. It saddened him strange- 
ly, little sanguine though he 
had ever felt on the subject of 
the boy’s recovery, to hear such 
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ill tidings as left but a bare chance 
alive, if that. 

‘He will hardly pull through 
this ; and even if he does—’ 

Halliday let the letter fall from 
his hands, and remained some 
time sunk in thought. It seemed 
as if Fate had taken up the mat- 
ter of his decision, and cut the 
knot for him. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A MEETING OF OLD FRIENDS. 


‘A MARRIAGE is arranged be- 
tween Alexander, only son of the 
late General .de Saumarez, and 
Lady Mary Carroll, eldest daughter 
of the late Earl of Blackorton.’ 

This was the announcement 
that had not yet appeared in the 
Morning Post, but which Elise 
had set her heart on seeing there, 
and her hand was at work accord- 
ingly. 

Lady Molly, if not exactly a 
poet’s dream, was at any rate a 
man of the world’s paragon. The 
daughter of an earl—and such 
an earl! with a long line of an- 
cestors distinguished in every era. 
Not a blot in the scutcheon. 
Then she passed fora beauty, had 
been surnamed ‘ The Fair Maid of 
Devon,’ the county of her nativity, 
and, to complete all, had some 
fortune besides her face. 

That Alec, the renowned prodi- 
gal, should ever meet with so 
felicitous a chance in the marriage 
market as this, had once upon a 
time seemed to his stepmother 
contrary to all reasonable expec- 
tations ; but here there were one 
or two fortuitous circumstances 
telling in his favour. 

Lady Molly was the eldest of 
seven. Her father had long been 
dead, and her mother was a great 
invalid, forced by her delicate 
health to reside chiefly at a 
country place belonging to them 

I 
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nearTorquay. Thusthedaughter’s 
first appearances in Vanity Fair 
had to be made under an alien 
wing, and there were altogether 
many vexatious little difficulties 
in the way of her seeing the 
world. Mrs. de Saumarez, her- 
self a distant connection of the 
family, had known Lady Molly 
from childhood, and shown her- 
self always very kind to the girl, 
her goddaughter; officiating as 
her chaperon on several occasions 
during her first season. Elise 
liked chaperoning girls. It was 
an office for which she seemed to 
the manner born ; there was some- 
thing about her which inspired 
everybody with the idea that 
she must be the most desirable 
guardian imaginable for the young, 
a feature in herself she had often 
remarked upon with some sly 
amusement. The strictest papas, 
the most anxious mammas, would 
consign their girls to her protec- 


tion and influence with strange 
readiness and confidence. Stranger 
still, this confidence was mostly 


justified in the event. Elise from 
her philosophical standpoint could 
gauge pretty accurately the calibre 
of her protégée for the time being, 
and was careful to regulate her 
own conversation and tone accord- 
ingly. Milk for babes like Molly; 
stronger liquor for others of 
Cressida’s stamp. Lady Molly 
was fond of her godmother, 
thought her a dear kind old 
thing, and in her secret heart 
had Jong been mightily curious 
about this dreadfully wicked step- 
son, of whom she had heard much, 
not all to his credit, but whom she 
had seen once or twice years be- 
fore, when she was eating bread- 
and-butter in the schoolroom, and 
Alec already an accomplished 
specimen of gilded youth, not a 
little dazzling to her inexperience. 
This season they had met again 
for the first time since, at his 
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mother’s house. The schoolgirl 
had grown up into a proud, hand- 
some young lady, sufficiently 
aware whose turn it was to dazzle 
now. 

But Mrs. de Saumarez, observ- 
ing them both, and well on the 
alert, pronounced that Lady Molly, 
impassible though she seemed, 
was a little, just a little, smitten. 
Might there really be a hope for 
Alec in this quarter? If so it was 
worth her pushing it for him. 
He did not deserve it, of course, 
but might get it, she imagined, 
nevertheless, if only he would not 
hesitate to see how signally such 
a course must be to bis own ad- 
vantage, and act accordingly. 

Mrs. Grundy might yet forget 
his past transgressions in con- 
sideration of future good beha- 
viour, mindful also of his late 
windfall. But if he continued 
much longer to distinguish him- 
self, as hitherto, by squandering 
his substance in riotous living, 
she really saw no loophole for 
him. On he would have to go, 
from sweet to bitter end. For 
ten years this young son of plea- 
sure had gone on amusing himself 
to the scandal of orderly people, 
and people had gone on forgiving 
him in the same unaccountable 
manner. The measure was now 
pretty nigh full. He had chosen 
to live fast, and in random ex- 
travagant fashion, and had had 
hisreward. Nowshe sees certain 
inexorable creditors—disgust of 
life, broken fortunes, the con- 
tempt of men, perhaps premature 
death—awaiting him in no very 
far distance. If he could outwit 
them yet, she thinks, and, having 
got all he ever will get out of 
lawless enjoyments and grown 
sick of them somewhat, go over 
at the eleventh hour to the oppo- 
sition camp and prosper there, 
hoist the colours of steadiness, 
decorum, and family pride, and, 
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now that he has quite done with 
folly, settle down with a charm- 
ing young bride to the solace 
of riches, honour, marriage-bless- 
ing ; and dwell in peace, plenty, 
esteem, and solid well-being for 
the remainder of his term of days. 
If this could be brought about— 
and it did not seem impossible— 
Alec’s worst enemies must admit 
him not to have made so bad a 
thing of this earth. If he would 
but be induced to see, in proper 
time, how desirable the new move 
would be, and make the effort. 
Such a metamorphosis must need 
a little effort, but was well worth 
it. 

She sounded him adroitly on 
the subject, and found him more 
on his guard than usual. He 
merely observed, in a light jesting 
way, that Lady Molly had been 
so very well brought up, and was 
so haughty and so high-principled, 
that it was not very likely she 
would have him. Elise took care 
not to contradict this plausible 
statement. She was satisfied that 
the idea was in his head—kept 
there. He was very wary in his 
behaviour to Lady Molly. 

Her chief fear was lest he should 
be right, and predestined to fail 
in making this conquest when 
the point came. The girl was 
inexperienced, but wide awake, 
and not in the least romantic. 
It was no such an enviable 
partnership that was offered her 
in this slightly used-up, volatile, 
hare-brained young officer, with 
the chance of reforming him at- 
terwards, attaching him perma- 
nently, and inducing him to turn 
over a new leaf. He had well- 
nigh run through the whole chap- 
ter. 

O, Lady Molly knew as well as 
any one that it would not be a 
brilliant piece of worldly wisdom 
on her part. Besides, she had 
had some talk on the subject with 
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her mother, who had thought it 
necessary to caution her. Yet 
Elise was not far wrong. 

Alec’s manner when they did 
meet, invariably courteous, but 
distant and reserved, was pre- 
cisely calculated to disarm her, 
and work on her favourably. She 
was obliged to relent a little, and 
dream a little on the ambition of 
clipping this wild bird’s wings 
and taming him down till he 
should not care to go astray. 

Then she bethought her that 
all this was nonsense, or worse ; 
recalled the dismal experience of 
one she knew—Lady Alethea 
Beaufoy—to be sure she was ten 
years older than Molly when she 
married, flying in the face of every 
one’s advice, that charming good- 
for-nothing Dick Loftus, who 
eloped with Lord Plunger’s wife 
not very long afterwards, having 
previously run through his bride’s 
fortune ; the terrible scandal that 
had ensued, the unenviable lot 
and anomalous position of the 
pitied and discarded wife. Then 
Lady Molly thought she would 
hold aloof from temptation, and 
became forthwith less gracious, 
less communicative. But with 
Alec, the older stager, there re- 
mained a fancy that the game 
might yet be in his hands if he 
would throw himself into it. 

There was just this much to be 
said for him, that, asa rule, he had 
always misconducted himself with 
a certain grace—perhaps the pro- 
duct of better qualities gone awry 
in their development, and that 
had resultedin such sterile growths 
as an attractive manner, that 
should have meant refinement of 
mind ; quick penetration of feeling 
in others, that should have been 
sympathy; animpetuosity, genuine 
though evanescent, and that should 
have been, but was not, generosity. 
Thus he would willingly impo- 
verish himself to help a friend, but 
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ruin a tradesman without com- 
punction. He would irrecoverably 
compromise a woman’s happiness, 
and then if, like the lover of old, 
to prove the reality of his love, 
he had been required to pick up 
the glove she had thrown among 
the lions, he wonld have been 
the one to go for it without 
winking. 

Thus Lady Molly was inclined 
to put him down as a strange 
mixture, but scarcely a hopeless 
subject. His evident admiration 
for her, his restraint in the show 
of it, implying a perfect sense of 
the distance between her and his 
unworthy self,—all this was not 
merely flattering, but showed 
discrimination, and seemed to say 
that he had not parted with good 
feeling. 

Matters had stood thus when 
they had left town; Alec for 
Ireland, Lady Molly for her re- 
tired Devonshire home, and Elise, 
not long afterwards, for Monks’ 
Orchard, where she had leisure to 
ponder the project, and become 
more and more sanguine about it. 
Indeed, the next notification she 
received from Alec seemed to her 
pretty conclusive. In accordance 
with her advice, he had deter- 
mined very shortly to sell his 
commission, and retire from the 
army. 

‘You should take example by 
Cressida Landon, your old flame,’ 
she wrote to her stepson one day, 
soon after her arrival. ‘ You have 
no idea how gracefully that flighty 
little creature has settled down 
into rustic gentility, and how 
edifying it is to find her learning 
to churn and to make strawberry- 
jam and to love her husband. 
You see, nothing is impossible. 
Dear Alec, I think I see you’— 
here the comic side of the pictuxp 
would rise in her mind, overcom- 
ing all other contemplations—' in 
your new glory as county magi 


trate, or presiding at a farmers’ 
dinner or a harvest-home !’ 

Alec wrote back in the same 
vein, saying that such a trans- 
formation was one to be emulated, 
if possible. Perhaps he could not 
do better than come down one of 
these days and take lessons in 
quiet life from Mrs. Kennedy. 

Elise laughed. His threat was 
playful ; but she said to herself, 
if ever he took a fancy to make it 
good, she would know how to parry 
it. Comparing, mentally, Cressida 
with Molly, she decided that the 
latter would not suffer by the 
juxtaposition. Cressida would 
have all the grace, Molly the 
style. 

She would talk of her often to 
Cressida, rather maliciously, al- 
ways in lavish terms of praise. 

‘ Such a sweet girl! I know you 
and she will be friends directly— 
so fresh, and unaffected, and dis- 
tinguished altogether. Alec means 
to come down whenever I invite 
her. He approves of her highly, 
you know. She is just his style.’ 

‘And is he her style? asked 
Cressida unconcernedly. 

Elise deliberated. 

‘That is more than I am pre- 
pared to say. Girls’ likings are 
not so easy to penetrate as men’s. 
Lady Molly, young and artless 
though she is, certainly does not 
wear her heart upon her sleeve.’ 

‘Has she such a thing?’ asked 
Cressida. 

‘ She has,’ returned Elise, with 
confidence ; ‘ but I must say it is 
uncommonly well defended. It 
would be a very good thing if all 
young people’s affections were so 
safely hedged and ditched around. 
She has never betrayed the small- 
est preference for Alec, and her 
coldness naturally keeps him from 
making any marked approaches. 
But for that, I think it would have 
been settled by this time. Marry 
be must, one of these days ; and 
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Lady Molly is a pearl, the coun- 
terpart of which he will not meet 
with in a hurry.’ 

Cressida soon got tired ofhaving 
Lady Molly’s perfections dinned 
into her ears ; she felt perversely 
incredulous about them besides. 
Still a passing curiosity had arisen 
in her to see this jewel, Alec's 
beau idéal of a wife, if Elise were 
to be believed. But the latter 
was far too skilful a general to 
risk the miscarriage of her little 
plot by hurrying the dénouement. 
Alec was going yachting for the 
coming months of May and June. 
She looked on confidently to the 
summer for the third act of the 
drawing-room comedy she had 
taken in hand. In the mean 
time, entertainment was not want- 
ing. 

Lewis Lefroy was to come down 
to Monks’ Orchard, nominally to 
paint a picture of the house, but 
in reality to amuse his patroness. 


He was particularly willing to 
drop into his position as super- 
numerary on this occasion, as there 
were other forces drawing him in- 
to that neighbourhood. 

He had, he believed, quite made 
up his mind to marry Jeanie Al- 


leyne. Perhaps she had guessed 
it. He would rather that there 
had been a trifle more uncertainty 
about her consent. A smooth road, 
to him, took away the zest of the 
race. He might beat gracefully 
about the bush for some time, but 
it would be all make-believe. Now 
to come, see, and conquer was too 
artless and unsuggestive a pro- 
gramme for his taste. He foresaw 
one break upon it. The chances 
were that the Colonel, from the 
simple habit of violent opposition 
to any project that might originate 
in his family independently of 
him, would make a fuss, though 
an absolute veto might be toe un- 
reasonable a move even for him 
to persist in for long. This part 
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of the campaign Lefroy, with all 
his desire for stirring incident, 
preferred to conduct from a dis- 
tance, say from under the friendly 
roof of Monks’ Orchard, where he 
might wait fluctuating, he knew, 
as long as he chose. His picture 
might detain him a month or 
more, and he might put off declar- 
ing his intentions till he was about 
to leave. In the mean time the 
sense of freedom was delicious. 
His decision he considered was as 
good as taken, but even if he 
would, he could not have acted 
upon it immediately. The serious 
trouble and anxiety the family 
were in just at present forbade 
aim to hasten to obtrude himself 
upon them. He had heard the 
latest particulars from Halliday 
not long ago. 

Norbert, who had rallied a little, 
was now supposed to be slowly 
progressing towards his former 
state of semi-convalescence, though 
alarmingly weakened and shatter- 
ed by the last attack. Indeed, in 
his present state of increased ner- 
vous depression and shaken health 
some question had arisen as to 
whether Fan ought to be allowed 
to bear the heavier strain thus put 
upon her. Moreover, though he 
could still derive pleasure from 
her companionship and attention, 
things had begun to look asthough 
he were past really benefiting 
even by these. Care might pro- 
long his life, but such hopes as 
had once been raised of restoration 
to general or mental health were 
now of course considerably shaken. 
The Seacombe physician, who from 
the first had entered into the case 
with extraordinary interest, had 
taken him into his house for a 
time, and Fan had been sent home 
for a week or two, partly to recruit, 
and partly to talk matters over 
with her parents, who wished her 
to reconsider the intention she had 
firmly expressed, to return to the 
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cottage with Norbert as soon as 
the doctor should advise it. 
Among her family it wasonlyshe, 
with her nineteen summers, who 
could build upon such shadowy 
possibilities as were held out now. 
The Colonel, though he pretended 
to make light of the last alarm, 
was secretly downcast beyond all 
measure — outwardly, however, 
only more austereand morose. Mrs. 
Alleyne’s spirits were at the low- 
est ebb; Millie and Jeanie afraid 
to speak. But the latter seemed 
to cling closer and closer to the 
silver lining to her cloud of life. 
Lefroy on arriving at Monks’ 
Orchard felt he would have no 
choice but to enjoy his visit. The 
place was looking as bright and 
gay as possible. There was a 
dinner-party that night to begih 
with; and as he settled himself 
in his favourite chair in that 


familiar drawing-room, and sat 
chatting to his hostess, he felt a 


prospective regret for the self-in- 
dulgent, unattached, irresponsible 
bachelor life he was going to 
resign. 

*You seem so thoroughly at 
home here,’ he remarked, struck 
like others by the peculiar genial 
atmosphere that Elise seemed to 
earry about with her everywhere, 
‘that I find myself quite forgetting 
you are not the real chdtelaine ; 
then I think those old gentlemen 
on the walls are your ancestors, 
and fancy I trace resemblance to 
you.’ 

‘ Be sure not to forget itto-night, 
then,’ she said warningly. ‘I’m 
an interloper, Lewis, a stranger 
and sojourner in the land, where 
I’m allowed to remain only on 
sufferance. The real chdtelaine is 
coming to dinner, however, so 
you'll please to bear in mind that 
I’m only her regent.’ 

‘ Ah, Mrs. Kennedy, to be sure ! 
But what has become of her hus- 
band? he asked ingenuously, ‘ Is 
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not he coming too? or do you 
manage to leave him out? 

Elise shook her head and 
laughed. 

*‘O dear, no. Mr. Kennedy is 
not a shadow or a feather that 
can be blown away. But he does 
not make much show in society. 
A farming squire, you know— 
heart and soul in his crops and 
his hops, and his machines and 
his timber. Out all day. They 
will be late to-night. He vows 
he never gets home in time to 
dress, and it’s difficult to tempt 
him even here. They go nowhere 
else. He’s a thorough gentleman, 
you know, and the best man in 
the world—and the most illiterate.’ 

‘It seems a pity, though,’ said 
Lefroy mournfully ; ‘Miss Landon 
was such a charming, interesting 
girl.’ 

*I quite agree with you,’ quoth 
the cheerful widow ; ‘ but on the 
other hand, Mr. Kennedy makes 
such a nice foil to his wife, and 
could anything be kinder than 
that? He isn’t ridiculous, either. 
A sort of Othello in white he 
looks beside her.’ 

‘Is he jealous? asked Lefroy, 
concerned. 

*O, not in the least,’ returned 
Elise; ‘I told you he was not 
ridiculous. Besides, he is an 
Englishman, and not a Moor, and, 
like a wise man, regards his wife 
as infallible, like the British Con- 
stitution.’ 

‘Is she happy, then? he asked 
curiously. 

*O, you must judge for your- 
self,” said Elise, laughing. ‘ It 
will be quite a meeting of old 
friends to-night.’ 

That same day Joe, for his sins, 
he said, but in reality for the 
matter of a boundary-wall, con- 
cerning which there had been 
some contention, had to go over 
to Greywell for an interview 
with Colonel Alleyne, an infliction 
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over which he groaned a good 
deal beforehand. He returned to 
luncheon, and not merely in un- 
ruffled spirits, but obviously in a 
state of high amusement at some- 
thing. Cressida wondered to see 
him come in thus, on the broad 
grin; her thoughts ran to Nor- 
bert at once, and she accosted 
him with the usual anxious in- 
quiry. Joe shook his head and 
turned grave for a moment, but 
only to break out into fresh hila- 
rity the next instant. 

‘What are you laughing at? 
she said, with an impatient sigh 
of disappointment. ‘ You looked 
so pleased, I thought you must 
bring good news from Greywell.’ 

‘So I do,’ said he, nodding sa- 
gaciously ; ‘ at least, I suppose it’s 
good. One always takes for grant- 
ed that sort of thing is for the 
best of both parties.’ 

‘What sort of thing? she urged. 
‘Joe, what are you talking about? 

‘Don’t be impatient,’ he remon- 
strated ; ‘the long and the short 
of the story is, that unexpectedly 
I stumbled on a tender scene go- 
ing on over there, of all places in 
the world.’ 

‘ Really ? said Cressida, smiling. 
‘Has Millie or Jeanie actually 
got a lover at last? Let me guess. 
It must be one of the curates at 
the Abbey. Which, now, I won- 
der? 

‘Guess away,’ said Joe know- 
ingly ; ‘but you're on an utterly 
wrong tack. It wasn’t Millie, nor 
Jeanie either.’ 

Now Cressida knew that Fan 
was at home at present, but even 
now it did not occur to her that 
she could be one of the persons 
concerned. She waited, pazzled, 
and had to be told. 

‘ After I'd had my talk out with 
old Herod,’ began Joe, ‘and man- 
aged to get him into a decent sort 
of humour (luckily I found we 
both wanted to have the wall 
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pulled down), in a fit of civility 
he begged me to take the shorter 
cut across his kitchen-garden, and 
let myself out by the door into the 
fields. As I knew I was late, I 
made no objection, and started off 
as directed. Just as I was cutting 
along over his cabbages, lo and 
behold, Miss Fan and a somebody 
I didn’t recognise at first, walking 
up and down between the rasp- 
berry-bushes, so deep in whatever 
they were talking about that they 
never even saw me coming along. 
Now I knew they couldn't have 
gone there to eat raspberries, as 
they aren’t ripe yet. Besides— 
upon my soul, Cressida, I didn’t 
listen—but I couldn't help catch- 
ing a sentence or two. I don’t 
remember them word for word; 
but there were promises going on, 
and all in most solemn fashion. 
Of course one couldn’t doubt fora 
minute what it meant,’ he con- 
cluded, with glee. Joe—it was 
one of his weak points—could be 
as curious and eager as a woman 
in little matters of history like 
these. 

‘But all this interests me ex- 
tremely,’ said Cressida, with ani- 
mation. ‘1 must—must find out 
who he is.’ 

‘Yes; but why must you be 
in such a hurry? objected Joe. 
‘ They had done marching up and 
down, and were saying good-bye, 
so we came right upon each other 
at the gate. Not one bit put out 
did they seem. Perhaps it’s a 
settled affair, that everybody 
knows of but ourselves, and the 
Colonel has said, “‘ Bless you, my 
children,” already. Fan looked 
just as she always does, as cool 
asacucumber, said “ How d'ye do?” 
to me, and went back. Halliday 
and I walked on as far as the 
Lullington road together.’ 

‘Halliday ’ echoed Cressida, 
stupefied, as Joe inadvertently let 
slip the name. 
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‘There, the murder’s out,’ he 
said, laughing ; ‘ but really it was 
lucky I made the discovery, for 
it appears we’re to meet him to- 
night at Monks’ Orchard, and it’s 
well to be up to the time of day.’ 

‘He is coming to dine there 
from Greywell? uttered Cressida, 
still breathless with surprise. 

*O Lord, no. He isn’t at Grey- 
well. He’s stopping at Lulling- 
ton for two nights; came yester- 
day, and leaves again for London 
to-morrow morning, I under- 
stand. And that’s the long and 
the short of my story.’ 

The news—it was too much to 
expect that Cressida should hear 
it with indifference—made her 
silent and thoughtful. That bit- 
ing pang of jealousy at the idea 
that any other should have gained 
the ascendency she had once, and 
in vain, desired for herself, must 
be stifled somehow—none know 
better than she how wild and 
irrational it is. But that that 


other should be Fan, passed all 


comprehension. Joe’s news was 
half incredible, and there was 
gall and wormwood in it every 
way, if true. 

So he was dining at Monks’ 
Orchard to-night, to meet her. 
No doubt, if he was going to be 
married, he was coming this even- 
ing out of a kind of bravado— 
how like him !—to prove to him- 
self how stone-dead his old pre- 
ference was, how even his resent- 
ment had cooled into simple un- 
concern, and she was less to him 
than the first comer ! 

She thought of the last time 
they had met together—of that 
affront she had never forgiven, 
never could forgive him—and felt 
herself shrink from what was be- 
fore her. Alas, there was more on 
his side now, if he only knew it ! 
Perhaps he did ; perhaps she had 
sunk to a still lower depth in his 
eyes. She said she would find 
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out; small pains would he take 
to conceal his sentiments of that 
sort. As of old, her heart rebelled 
against the blighting condemnation 
she might apprehend. She felt 
driven back on the line of defiance. 
She could let him see, at all events, 
that she regretted nothing, had 
nothing to regret ; that she was 
one to be envied, admired, adored ; 
not cavilled and carped at, or 
weighed in the balances with or- 
dinary mortals. 

She found herself looking for- 
ward to the encounter with ner- 
vous impatience. She went to 
dress early, before Joe had come 
in, and debated a long time what 
to wear. It was her first appear- 
ance in general society since her 
marriage. She wanted to be both 
sombre and striking. Black vel- 
vet answered both purposes, and 
she arrayed herself accordingly ; 
with diamond stars in her hair, 
and diamond drops in her ears. 
The gems were certainly less mag- 
nificent than Mr. Marriott’s, of 
long-forgotten memory ; but had 
the advantage of being heirlooms 
that had belonged to Joe’s great- 
grandmother, instead of purchases 
fresh from Harry Emmanuel'sshop- 
window. Joe had often observed, 
and repeated to-night, that he 
liked her a long way better in 
black velvet than anything else ; 
and as she looked in the glass just 
before starting, she said to herself 
he was right. 

The little wagonette — Joe's 
last addition to his stables—was 
waiting at the door to take them. 
Joe was fond of it himself, because 
of the lid, and the clever way in 
which it took offand on. But it 
was dark and close, and forced 
you to sit sideways, which Cres- 
sida never liked, and shook you 
all to bits besides. However, she 
forgot to remark on these dis- 
agreeables to-night. 

They were late, and found the 
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whole party already assembled. 
Cressida was glad to see the rooms 
so full. Meeting in a crowd has 
its advantages sometimes. 

Lefroy pressed forwards at once 
to pay his respects. He was to 
take her down to dinner, and she 
let him engross her beforehand, 
perhaps aware that Halliday, who 
stood aloof, was watching her with 
undisguised attention. 

Would she be altered? had 
been the natural question upper- 
most in his mind. Not in the 
least, was his first comment. Un- 
consciously he had been prepared 
for a falling off, and sought for it 
now in vain. Fascinating for ever, 
she had gained in many ways. 
Her eyes were bright as of yore, 
but less restless and sad; her 
figure had gained in strength, 
spring, and elasticity ; her manner, 
which, for a girl’s, had always 
been rather dignified and self- 
possessed, had only altered in be- 
coming less listless and irresolute. 
In a word, such little touches as 
might once have been wished 
away were now gone, and he saw 
before him an artist’s lovely model, 
and in her eyes the soul of a poet’s 
heroine. 

Cressida felt she looked the 
enchantress ; that everybody in 
the room was admiring her; so 
much must be apparent even to 
one who should refuse to join in 
the general worship. 

It is her hour of triumph ; she 
may revel in the contrast of this 
meeting with the last. That will 
barely pacify her, however. Can 
she make him feel one moment of 
regret, one flash of self-hatred for 
having given her up? Perhaps, 
might she have read on his counte- 
nance, beneath its distance and 
disapproval, that he eternally 
prized in spite of himself what he 
had forfeited, and would forfeit 
again if requited—they might 
have been friends even now. 
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He was her other neighbour at 
dinner. There was one point at 
least on which they seemed both 
of one mind—determined not to 
appear anxious to talk, or to avoid 
talking. Their conversation might 
have remained formal and me- 
chanical as it had begun, but for 
Cressida’s intention to ascertain 
for herself how much truth there 
might be in the news Joe had 
brought. 

‘You are staying at Greywell, 
I hear,’ she began rather thought- 
lessly by and by. He corrected 
her. 

‘No, not at Greywell—in Lul- 
lington.’ 

‘Ah, yes, I forgot. My hus- 
band met you this morning, he 
said, at the Alleynes’.’ 

‘ Yes ; [had a farewell visit to 
pay, or what seems likely to be 
so ; and he explained to her about 
the Scotch appointment that was 
to be vacant almost immediately 
and for which he meant to apply. 
There was little or no doubt as to 
his obtaining it, and in that case 
he expected to be cut off some- 
what trom his old circle of friends 
in the south. 

Cressida listened in silence. , 

‘You are going—alone? she 
hazarded. 

‘ Alone,’ he replied, with a look 
of slight surprise and in a tone of 
decision that convinced her. Joe, 
then, had perhaps been quite 
wrong—he did garble things and 
had an artless imagination. LEvi- 
dently it was a mistake. 

* How are they all at Greywell? 
she said, with a sigh. ‘I scarcely 
see them now. You may think 
how I long to hear more than I 
do. Nobody has a faint idea of 
what I’ve suffered on that account.’ 

It was true. Halliday felt that it 
might be true. Yet his lip curled. 

‘I can well imagine it,’ he re- 
plied. 

Cressida cast a reproachful 
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glance at him. What right had 
he to be so curt, so contemptuous ? 
He himself had countenanced 
that backward step of hers. 

‘I hear Fan is at home,’ she 
resumed presently, ‘ but she has 
not been to see me.’ Her eyes 
drooped, but from under their 
lids they scrutinised his face care- 
fully as she continued, ‘She and 
I used to be friends once upon a 
time.’ 

* Have you quarrelled?’ he asked 
imperturbably, but with marked 
constraint. 

‘Not quarrelled, but—’ her 
voice quivered a little, with 
mingled emotions ; she half turned 
away. Halliday was convinced 
she was acting, and it hardened 
him afresh. 

‘I ought not to complain,’ 
Cressida resumed, recovering her- 
self, ‘even if she does bear me 
ill-will, as I fear now and then 
that she must, for what has gone 
by. Can she forgive me the harm 
she looks upon as my work? 

‘Perhaps she has never even 
thought of asking herself that,’ 
he replied significantly, ‘ since she 
has been so taken up by trying to 
undo it.’ 

Again Cressida felt incensed, 
up in arms. ‘I think it is very 
hard,’ she said impulsively, ‘ that 
one should be judged so entirely 
by the effect of one’s conduct. 
One might have acted exactly in 
the same way, yet if the result 
had been different, one would 
have had praise instead of blame 
from every one.’ 

‘Really,’ said Halliday, pro- 
voked in his turn, ‘I was not 
aware that you had had so much 
to complain of in the way of harsh 
judgments from other people ;’ he 
was wondering ironically to him- 
self, which she regarded'as of most 
consequence, the evil itself, or 
what the world said about it. ‘ Of 
course no one can hold you exactly 


responsible for all that has oc- 
curred ; and so far as I have seen, 
the world acquits you entirely.’ 

‘It is not the world,’ she per- 
sisted, dissatisfied, ‘they know so 
little ; I mean one’s friends, those 
few of whom one really cares that 
they should think well of one,’ 
significantly. 

‘Only don’t tell me I am one 
of those,’ rejoined Halliday quick- 
ly, almost involuntarily. 

‘Why? 

‘Because I shall know very 
well that you are laughing at me,’ 
he replied. 

‘But if I were in earnest? she 
said, raising her eyes with a play- 
ful expression, but her lip trembled 
a little underneath. 

He kept her waiting a moment 
for his retort, then said, with an 
emphasis there was no mistaking, 

*I should be sorry to think so.’ 

Cressida had her answer. Lewis 
Lefroy’s gentle voice was heard on 
the other side appealing to her on 
a point of gastronomy. She turned 
to him to distract herself from 
the exasperation she was feeling, 
talked on, smiled, jested with 
him perseveringly, nor addressed 
another word or look to Halliday 
all dinner-time. 

He felt he had been a little 
hard, inhuman; but depression 
made him bitter ; he was suffering 
from one of those pessimistic 
moods when our repressed dis- 
gust with things in general vents 
itself in exaggerated expression of 
whatever sentiment is uppermost. 
Had he met Cressida humbled, 
contrite, downcast, meek, unob- 
trusive, or gone off, he would 
have felt more merciful ; but really 
her appearance and manner to- 
night wereachallenge. Hers had 
been only too effectual. Bright, 
beautiful, gay, happy, conquering 
—well,even that he might have let 
pass,—but forsooth, she wished to 
be accredited high-minded, proud, 
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dignified, and conscientious. Again 
the mocking contrast of the 
seeming triumph of self-seeking 
and shuffling, as here personified, 
with the lot she had woven for 
others—for Norbert, for Fan—met 
him, and alienated him to the 
point of making him feel vehe- 
mently irreconcilable. Little need 
for him to tell her that. Their kin- 
ship of mind had made Cressida 
at least quick to discern the play 
of his thought in his countenance 
and manner. All through the 
evening she felt it, like an iron 
weight upon her, a pressure she 
resisted strenuously, vainly. It 
was as if one were forbidding her 
aver again to be proud, happy, and 
self-pleased. Yet she would be 
all these. Lefroy with his flat- 
tering ways and amusing prattle 
soothed her mortified feelings. 
She took pleasure in dazzling the 
circle in general, and him in par- 
ticular, whilst Halliday kept apart, 
contemptuous, yes, but markedly 
alone in his despite. 

Towards the close of the even- 
ing Cressida was asked to sing. 
She was accustomed to beg off 
when she could, not caring to ex- 
hibit herself in anything in which 
she did not excel. But to-night 
she found it impossible to decline 
gracefully ; there was, besides, no 
lady vocalist present to outshine 
her. A duet or two with Lefroy, 
who piped prettily in a small way, 
was followed by a call for a solo. 
Cressida demurred. Joe observed 
that she sang Schumann well, 
conscientiously believing in his 
preference for that master’s com- 
positions. There was one that was 
very lugubrious that he liked ; he 
reminded her of it now, and that 
she had sung it last night. Le- 
froy identified the song in a 
moment, and chimed in with his 
request. It was his particular 
favourite, he said ; he had a theory 
about it, and how it ought to 


be sung, and he was dying to 
hear Mrs. Kennedy's interpreta- 
tion. 

Cressida had sung it a hundred 
times before, was fond of it her- 
self with all its melancholy. A 
sad, eloquent requiem of love. 
What meant this curious reluc- 
tance to ‘interpret’ it to-night? 
She yielded, suddenly ashamed of 
her hesitation, resenting the cause 
of it, placed herself at the piano 
and began— 

‘I murmur not, though my heart break 
for thee ; 


I murmur not, love lost eternally ! 
In sunny gems I saw thee, love, ere- 


while; 

On thy heart’s wilderness no star may 
smile. 

Known long ago, I saw thee as I slept, 


love ; 

Dark is the night that o’er thy soul has 
crept, love; 

There is a snake consuming at thy 


heart ; 
I saw thee, love, low-fallen, as thou 
art.’ 


Seldom had she sung so well. 


‘Excitement, nervous resolution, 


lent fresh strength and clearness 
to her voice. She always enun- 
ciated distinctly, and had a drama- 
tic instinct that never went wrong. 
But the words came home to her 
as they never had before. She 
sang them as in self-mockery, like 
one defiantly pronouncing her own 
doom, not slurring a syllable nor 
bating one breath ofits truth and 
bitterness. Everybody was sur- 
prised and delighted, and came 
round her with compliments and 
thanks. She smiled back auto- 
matically, feeling dizzy, and as if 
half awake from a dream. She 
was not sorry to see the party 
beginning to break up. Halliday 
was one of the first to leave, and 
presently Joe came to where she 
was standing, leaning over the 
piano, and cut short Lefroy, who 
was busy expounding his theory 
of the song to her, by observing 
that the wagonette was waiting. 
The artist frowned helplessly. 














‘I wonder, he mid, as he 
wished her good-night, ‘if I should 
offend you by asking you to re- 
voke an old threat in my favour? 

‘Indeed, I know of nothing 
you are likely to ask that I should 
be likely to refuse,’ said Cressida 
charmingly. 

‘Long, longagol attempted your 
portrait from memory, and failed 
ignominiously. But you would 
not sit to me then; you said, 
Never! Might I try it again— 
from the original? 

‘O, I have no objection,’ said 
Cressida ; ‘only I warn you that 
I mean to exact a service from you 
in return.’ 

To put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes, Lefroy would 
have professed himself willing an 
ready. : 

‘ Will you come to lunch with 
us to-morrow, then? I'll tell you 
about it,’ she said, smiling, but a 
sadness and paleness had come 
into her face that struck him. 

‘She isn’t happy,’ he sighed to 
himself ; ‘and no wonder, with 
that great rough British bear.’ 
It gave him a melancholy pleasure 
to think so. ‘Her husband’s a 
good fellow—oh, awfully good!— 
but as to being capable of appre- 
ciating her, or entering into her 
finer feelings—’ the rest was a 
sigh, 


(To be continued. ) 
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Cressida was glad when she and 
Joe had got into the carriage, into 
the dark, out of the sight of men 
and women. Presently Joe found 
that she was sobbing violently. 

‘What's the matter?’ he said 
gently. She did not reply ; she 
seemed to be struggling against a 
hysterical attack ; and when they 
reached home broke down com- 
pletely, much to his distress and 
dismay. 

He tried to soothe her, carried 
her up-stairs, laid her on the sofa, 
and sat by her quietly till the 
paroxysm subsided. She seldom 
suffered in this way, and it rather 
alarmed him. 

‘What was it, darling? he 
asked, with solicitude. 

‘O, they should not have made 
me sing,’ she murmured wearily ; 
‘ I—I was tired, and that breaks 
me down.’ 

Joe kissed the tears from her 
eyes, talked mirth-provoking non- 
sense to her, as he would have 
petted a child, made her laugh at 
last with his funny things. All 
the while he forebore steadily to 
put a single question. 

‘ Dear old fellow,’ she whispered 
faintly, as she lay with half-closed 
eyes, and that pretty wandering 
smile on her lips. ‘ How good you 
are to me! Joe, was there ever 
anybody quite so kind as you? 
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One of the numerous collateral 
hardships attendant upon ‘hard 
times’ like the present consists 
herein that, needing more than 
common the recreation and mental 
refreshment that travelling ac- 
cords, we are less able than usual 
to afford ourselves this luxury. 
Hence the wise man, who does 
not intend to let himself be wholly 
done out of his holiday for all 
the machinations of Sultan and 
Czar, Bismarck, Beaconsfield, and 
Gortschakoff, but purposes to 
maintain for himself, nevertheless, 
the mens sana in corpore sano so 
requisite for continuous work, 
just looks around him to see where 
he can get the most change with 
the least cost—in other words, 
where he can get the most for his 
money. And a good many men 
will turn their eyes towards the 
Continent, because, in spite of the 
apparent expense of getting there, 
a well-managed trip will really 
cost less than if one went to 
Ramsgate or Folkestone, and 
settled down into dear and cheer- 
less lodgings. Also because he 
knows that for change to be really 
adequate it must be complete, and 
he must for a time leave the beef 
and mutton atmosphere of his 
home behind him. Then by a 
natural transition he most easily 
turns his eye towards Germany, 
for recent excursion arrangements 
have reduced the cost of reaching 
Bismarck-land to a very manage- 
able point. And where with less 


expenditure of time and money 
could he more easily find himself 
in a new milieu? Those who can 
walk, who have a sufficient com- 





mand of the language, and do not 
order things unknown to German 
usage, can compass their expendi- 
ture by an average of seven to 
nine shillings a day ; neither need 
this expense be markedly in- 
creased if ladies be of the party. 
For those who are fond of walk- 
ing tours Germany offers a wide 
field of choice, and it is even pos- 
sible in a short space of time to 
range over the best walking 
ground in Northern Germany. 
Thus we will name several skele- 
ton tours, none of which need 
cost the traveller any considerable 
sum, though in speaking generally 
of expense it must be borne in 
mind that each person must add 
on what he or she requires in the 
way of additional luxuries. We 
cannot make allowance for idio- 
syncrasies, t.¢. for those who re- 
quire sherry, a beverage almost 
unknown in Germany, and so on. 
We speak for the reasonable 
tourist, who does in Rome as the 
Romans do, and conforms to the 
national usages. 

From London to Antwerp, 
Brussels, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne; 
or cheaper, London to Rotterdam, 
and thence up the Rhine, a some- 
what tedious and long journey, as 
the boat must go against stream. 

In either case steamboat from 
Cologne to Mayence, so as to see 
the full beauties of both sides of 
the Rhine, which is not possible 
from the railway. Mayence to 
Frankfort, Frankfort to Eisenach. 
Here he can visit the Wartburg, 
sacred to the memory of Luther, 
and then take a three or four 
days’ walking trip into the Thu- 
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ringian Forest, a mountainous and 
very beautiful district. Cutting 
right across, he can rejoin the rail- 
road at Rudolstadt. Thence to 
Dresden, where he can visit the 
art treasures of that city, and make 
a three or four days’ walking tour 
through the Saxon Switzerland ; 
after which he must set his face 
homewards, for which he has the 
following choice of routes : Dres- 
den to Hamburg, visiting this by 
far the most beautiful of all Ger- 
man cities, and returning by 
steamer to London (36 hours) ; or 
Dresden and Magdeburg to Hal- 
berstadt, and thence a four or five 
days’ walk through the Harz 
Mountains, rejoining the rail at 
Harzburg; thence Brunswick, 
Hanover, Bremen, and again by 
steamer to London. Such a trip 
would convey a most excellent 
idea of Northern Germany, and 
would effect the happy combina- 
tion of Nature and Art. 

For while Hamburg is the most 
beautiful city externally of Ger- 
many, Dresden can boast of art 
treasures such as are not surpassed 
this side the Alps. The picture- 
gallery possesses Raphael's ‘ Capo 
Lavore,’ the Sistine ‘ Madonna,’ 
and if it were for naught else, our 
journey thither would be repaid 
by a sight of this masterpiece. It 
is from Dresden that we must 
start upon our tour through the 
Saxon Switzerland, and as we 
have not space to treat of all the 
tours we have projected in detail, 
we will confine ourselves to this. 

The very picturesque tract of 
country known for the last cen- 
tury as the Saxon Switzerland is 
properly called the Meissener 
Hochland. It owes this ambi- 
tious name to a rage once preva- 
lent for comparisons of scenery. 
It is a pity that a really fine 
piece of country should be over- 
weighted by its name, which 
seems to promise what it cannot 
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fulfil. No one who goes to the 
Saxon Switzerland must look for 
Swiss scenery, snow-capped moun- 
tains, and so forth. The moun- 
tains here are anything but high ; 
the highest is but 1771 feet above 
the sea-level. This fact once 
realised, and no undue expecta- 
tions being formed, the Saxon 
Switzerland will be pronounced 
charming and sui generis. The 
district, which extends over about 
twenty-three square miles, .con- 
sists of a plateau of sandstone in- 
tersected by the river Elbe. In 
consequence of the sharp fissures 
into which sandstone splits, the 
plateau has been deeply indented 
by the action of water, and this 
has induced the singular rock 
formations wherein the chief at- 
tractions of the Saxon Switzer- 
land consist. Some of these are 
wildly fantastic and grotesque, 
and in their wildness recall the 
scenery of a Salvator Rosa. Were 
it not for the unhappily cock- 
neyfied element that pervades 
the whole district, which has 
become a favourite, and is an easy 
Sunday outing for the Dresdeners, 
we might at times deem ourselves 
far away from civilisation. Yet 
cockneyfied as we are bound in 
truth to admit that the region has 
become, if our tourist chooses his 
time judiciously he may avoid 
too much encounter with his fel- 
low-men (supposing he wishes to 
avoid this) and the raptures of 
German tourists. We will pre- 
sume that he has set aside three 
days for his tour. Of course if 
he can spare more, can stay to 
sleep at the various mountain inns 
in the delusive hope of seeing 
sunrises, and can penetrate into 
side valleys less tourist-haunted, 
the traveller will not be unre- 
warded. 

Leaving Dresden the tourist 
can either enter the Saxon Swit- 
zerland by steamer or train: the 
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latter is this time to be preferred, 
as the ascent of the stream is 
tedious and the scenery not suffi- 
ciently attractive. Tickets should 
be taken for Poetzscha, which is 
reached in three-quarters of an 
hour. Sit if possible on the left- 
hand side of the carriage. At 
Poetzscha a ferry crosses to Weh- 
len, a bright little village just at 
the entrance of the Saxon Swit- 
zerland. This is also the station 
for the guides, and the tourist 
will be duly pestered to employ 
one. They are good and author- 
ised, and their tariff is three shil- 
lings a day; but they are quite 
dispensable, as finger-posts exist 
to all the chief points. Here also 
those who take their walking tours 
in a chaise d porteur or on donkey 
or horseback will find all they 
require. From Wehlen the Bastei 
is our goal, but it is usual first to 
make a détour through the Utter- 
walder and Zscherre (Black) 
Grund. These Grund—wild and 
narrow wooded ravines—are pecu- 
liar to the Saxon Switzerland, and 
these two give a good idea of its 
scenery, of which the chief eha- 
racteristic is masses of water-worn 
sandstone standing isolated or 
jutting out en bloc from among 
the vegetation. To these rocks 
the guides give all manner of 
names, such as the Rockgate, 
which forms a treble archway ; 
the Devil’s Kitchen, a funnel- 
shaped grotto; the Wall of Hell, 
a wide mass of rock standing up 
perpendicular and solitary. The 
Utterwalder Grund is one of the 
finest of these rocky gorges. Its 
sides are so lofty and in parts are 
so close together that the sun can 
never penetrate, and they are 
damp and cold, while where the 
sun does reach the ground is one 
luxuriant mass of ferns and moss 
and wild flowers. The Zscherre 
Grund, which is taken on the way 
back, is in parts even more gro- 
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tesque. Fora mile in length the 
tourist passes only tall strange- 
shaped rocks, whose upright posi- 
tion seems at times precarious to 
his safety. It lands him ina fine 
pine forest, after which the ground 
begins to rise, and in about half 
an hour he reaches the Bastei. 
The Bastei is a rock that rises 
precipitously from the Elbe 968 
feet above the sea-level, and from 
whose summit one of the finest 
views of the Saxon Switzerland 
is enjoyed. The tourist—who if 
he knows German will not fail to 
have armed himself with one of 
Meyer’s excellent Handbooks, and 
only in default thereof with the 
less diffuse Bideker, whom he 
can getin English—will find every 
point of the panorama clearly in- 
dicated for him by name. Suffice 
it therefore for us to say that the 
view on the one side comniands 
the Elbe, with the square-topped 
perpendicular heights of Lilien- 
stein and Kénigstein (the latter 
crowned by an imposing fortress) 
in the foreground ; while a little 
to the other side he can look into 
a deep abyss, closed in by walls 
of solid rock whose abrupt peaks 
take strange shapes, and resemble 
more than aught else a series 
of Assyrian seated figures. The 
Bastei boasts, in common with 
all German points of view, an ex- 
cellent inn, where the tourist will 
do well to refresh himself before 
he proceeds, According to his 
time and strength he can now 
choose his way to Schandau, on the 
Elbe, either by way of the Amsel 
Grund or by way of the Brand. 
The latter is the longest, but 
an English pedestrian will think 
nothing of a three hours’ walk ; 
and the view ‘from the Brand, 
scarcely inferior to the Bastei, and 
in some respects grander and more 
sombre, as the silver band of the 
Elbe is absent, will well repay 
him, 
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At Schandau, where the tourist 
will get a good bed, ls. to 1s. 6d., 
and supper, he will do well to 
spend the night, and start thence 
next day to the Lichtenhainer 
waterfall through the Kirnitzsch- 
thal, a pretty green valley tra- 
versed by a good carriage - road. 
This waterfall is the greatest ‘ do’ 
of the Saxon Switzerland, and this 
indeed its most cockneyfied point. 
The water is detained by a sluice, 
which is not opened till the tourist 
is within sight, and then only runs 
for about five minutes, after which 
he is expected to give at least a 
shilling gratuity in return for this 
artificial display. From this point 
those who have time, and care to 
leave the beaten track, can make 
an interesting two days’ excursion 
into the hinder Saxon Switzer- 
land, and into the so-called Bo- 
hemian Switzerland ; but here a 
guide is requisite. Those who 
are taking our three days’ excur- 
sion cannot afford the time, but 
must ascend gently hence to the 
Kuhstall, a fine archway of rock 
twentyfeetin height, which owesits 
unromantic name of Cow-stable to 
the fact that it was employed dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War by the 
peasants as a place of refuge for 
their cattle. We regret to state 
that this fine mass of rock is de- 
faced by the names of tourists, who 
have no more reputable means of 
insuring to themselves immor- 
tality ; and also that the spot isa 
great centre for itinerant vendors 
of fancy wares. With discretion 
and due bargaining the tourist 
may, if he cares, secure some cheap 
garnets which are found and set 
in this immediate neighbourhood. 
The spot commands a fine view of 
the deep-wooded gorge of the 
Habichtsgrund, into -which the 
tourist must now descend down 
steep steps flanked by high walls 
of rock, and afterwards, traversing 
@ fine wood, he finds himself at 
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the foot of the basaltic Kleine 
Winterberg. A rather steep ascent 
of three-quarters of an hour suf- 
fices to reach the plateau, which 
commands a pretty view back to 
the Kuhstall and the adjacent 
piles of rock. From here the as- 
cent of the Grosse Winterberg is 
easy; and hence he will find 
lying ‘before him an extensive 
prospect embracing nearly the 
whole of the Saxon Switzerland 
district. At this point rest and 
refreshment should be taken; and 
here those who have time at their 
disposal frequently stay the night. 
Our tourist cannot do this, as he 
hasstill some ground to traverse this 
day. He must take a pathway 
through the wood which forces 
him to cross the Bohemian fron- 
tier, and in an hour he will find 
himself at the Prebischthor, a 
wide lofty arch of really magni- 
ficent form and dimensions, which 
rises up grand and solitary, a 
natural bridge at places one hun- 
dred feet wide and fifty feet long, 
which can be ascended, and from 
where there is, to our mind, the 
brightest view of all, All around 
is wild in formation, the horizon 
is bounded by the Erzgebirge, and 
if the sun be shining and bringing 
into relief the colour of the sand- 
stone, the whole effect is most 
pictorial: Here again we are 
sorry to have to note the same 
cockneyisms, From the Prebisch- 
thor a steep path, between walls 
of rock, leads into the green and 
mossy valley of the Biela; and 
thence into the wider Kaunitzthal, 
where the stream is employed to 
turn water-wheels, and where hu- 
man habitations and industries 
greet us. But even here the fine 
rocks rise upon either hand, and 
splendid Scotch firs lend the 
charms of their aspect and odour 
to the whole scene. The valley 
continues for an hour and a half 
till it reaches Herrnskretschen, a 
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village on the Elbe, where those 
who desire to close their excur- 
sion take steam back to Dresden, 
or, if too late for the day’s steamer, 
ferry across to Schina and take 
the train. 

Our tourist will also take the 
train ; but will get out at Konig- 
stein, and sleep there. Next day, if 
he have a taste for such things, he 
may obtain for himself permission 
to see the fortress, a steep ascent 
of three-quarters of an hour. The 
ramparts afford charming views 
towards that side of the Saxon 
Switzerland which he has now left 
behind him. Hence he can descend 
into the Bielagrund, a ravine with 
the most remarkable rock forma- 
tions. This will lead in about 
two hours’ easy walking to a 
water-cure establishment, the 
Schweizermiihle ; and thence an- 
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other two hours will bring him 
to the Tyssaer Wiinde, to which a 
visit should on no account be ne- 
glected, for of all the wild and 
tine rock formations of the district 
this is the wildest and finest. It 
presents a perfect labyrinth of 
grotesque shapes ; and a guide is 
quite desirable here, as also to as- 
cend the Schneeberg, if time 
serves for this, which depends 
upon whether the tourist has vi- 
sited the fortress or no. Thence to 
3odenbach, whence train or steam- 
er conveys our traveller back to 
Dresden after a pleasant and most 
inexpensive excursion. On the 
return trip preference should be 
given to the steamer if its times 
be convenient, as the approach 
to Dresden by water is really 
very pretty in the soft evening 
light. 














THE CURIOUS ADVENTURES OF A FIELD CRICKET. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE NIGHT AIR ALWAYS AFFECTS MY NERVES. 


I ReEJOINED the ant, who was 
striding rapidly along on the edge 
of the wood. We walked side by 
side in silence for some little dis- 
tance. I was thinking of what 
the spider had said. Could it be 
that, as she had said, advantage 
was being taken of my good faith? 
She had evidently more shrewd- 
ness, penetration, and knowledge 
of the world than I ; but, on the 
other hand, she had made no 
secret of her prejudice against 
ants, and it is well known that 
prejudices make us unfair, because 
they pervert the judgment. 

We were now skirting along 
the wild paddock to which I have 
already alluded, and we were soon 
once more in the hollow path 
which had caused the catastrophe 
of the previous day. 

‘Take care,’ I said to the ant; 
‘there are some ant-lions’ am- 
bushes here into which you might 
fall.’ 

‘O, I know them,’ she rejoined. 
‘You go on first, and I'll look 
after myself.’ 

The descent of the bank was 
accomplished without accident. 
Arrived in the road we turned 
to the right, and a few minutes 
later we entered the wood. The 
sun was beginning to set. 

‘Bother the processionists ! 
suddenly exclaimed my companion. 
* We shall have to wait ever such 
a time.’ 

I looked before me, and great 
was my surprise at seeing what 
it was which barred our progress. 
The road was completely blocked 
by row after row of caterpillars 
marching in single file, and so 


close to each other that it was 
impo$sible to pass between them. 

‘ Whatever are they ?’ I cried. 

‘O, the larve of procession- 
moths. Every evening they leave 
their nest, which you can see 
down there on the trunk of that 
oak, and go to feed on other trees.’ 

‘And why do they walk head 
to tail in that style ? 

‘O, probably because it happens 
to suit them.’ 

* How wonderful 

* The same thing happens every 
evening. When the time for 
leaving their nests arrives one of 
them sets off, another follows, 
and this goes on until the kind 
of silken bag which serves them 
as a home during the day, and 
which they make themselves, is 
quite empty. They don’t all walk 
in single file, for some prefer to 
go two or three abreast. When 
the first halts, all do the same ; 
when the first starts again, the 
whole column is set in motion.’ 

* And you think a good many 
will pass in that manner now? 

‘Seven or eight hundred ; the 
whole colony, in fact.’ 

‘ Extraordinary 

‘I have often met them, and 
very tiresome they are, for they 
take a long time to file past. The 
idea of making war on them and 
making them evacuate this wood 
has been mooted in our councils ; 
but it would be no light undertak- 
ing to do so.’ 

‘Could they defend themselves 
against you?’ 

‘I don’t think they could ; but 
they would have some formidable 
champions, Do you see that 




















splendid green beetle climbing up 
the trunk of that tree down there ? 
It is acalosoma. There are some 
thirty such in the neighbourhood, 
who would rigorously defend the 
caterpillars if we attacked them.’ 





of reasons for allowing no one else 
to meddle with them.’ 

The filing past of the caterpil- 
lars continued without interrup- 
tion. They were rather large, and 
they bristled with long grayish 
hairs. I told the ant that though 
the procession offered an insur- 
mountable obstacle to her, I could 
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‘ They are fond of them, then? 

‘Yes, after a fashion of their 
own.’ 
* What do you mean? 

‘That they feed on them, make 
their dinners off them ; the best 


cross it easily enough, and that 
she had but to climb on my 
back as she had already done be- 
fore. My suggestion pleased her, 
and she acted upon it. I then 
cleared the caterpillars with one 
bound, and resumed our journey. 

‘ Have we much farther to go? 
I inquired presently. 
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‘If we could follow this road 
we should certainly reach my 
home before night; but I think 
it would be prudent to leave it 
and go through the wood, for here 
we run a risk of unpleasant meet- 
ings. As soon as it begins to get 
dark this path is frequented by 
numerous nocturnal prowlers, 
whom it is as well to avoid. I 
mean such creatures as hedgehogs, 
shrews, and snakes, not to speak 
of hares and rabbits, who might 
trample us under their feet. Come 
this way ; we shall soon find one 
of our own paths,’ 

We entered the thicket. This 
was the first time I had ever been 
in a wood, and I was deeply im- 
pressed by the novelty of the scene. 
The growing darkness contributed 
not a little to produce in me that 
mental condition which is not 
exactly fear, yet resembles fear. 
There is certainly something so- 
lemn about a wood, especially in 
the evening. It seems as if evil 
passions must reign in its dark 
shadows, and as if its inhabitants 
must necessarily be more ferocious 
than those of smiling sunlit fields 
and meadows. 

I was deeply moved. I tried 
to reason with myself, and to per- 
suade myself that my excitement 
was the result of too vivid an 
imagination ; but it is of no use 
to reason against impressions : one 
just receives them impassively. 
Now and then I glanced at the 
ant, who trotted silently along 
beside me. What were my thoughts 
to her? It seemed to me that 
her face was assuming a diabolical 
expression, much aggravated by 
the loss of one of her antennz. 
Why had she not two like the 
rest of the world? Her squinting 
eyes, too, now seemed to have in 
them a crafty look I had never 
before noticed. How foolish I 
had been to trust myself with 
her! Instead of passing the night 


peacefully at the bottom ofa cosy 
little hole beneath some stone, 
here I was running about the 
woods in bad company. Yes,'I 
realised it all now. I felt how 
justly I had been warned against 
my companion. And where was 
I going? To spend the night in 
an ants’ nest! Yes, cricket, what 
on earth were you thinking of 
when you agreed to such an ex- 
traordinary proposal? Did any 
one ever before go to an ants’ nest 
in this free-and-easy manner? You 
might have been carried off to 
one or enticed to one, but to go 
with youreyes open inthis manner! 

But after all, I thought, there 
is still time to draw back. Why 
must I follow this ant? What if 
I wereguilty ofa breach of polite- 
ness to her by suddenly turning 
tail and making for the path in 
double-quick time? But where 
was the path now? Was it on 
the right hand or the left? I did 
not know. I had lost my way, 
and that being the case I was just 
as likely as not to walk straight 
into the colony of ants, where, 
coming alone and unprotected, 
murder, inevitable murder, would 
await me, Bah ! the very thought 
made me shudder. 

* What is that? I exclaimed, 
trembling with fright, as I stared 
at a strange-looking object appar- 
ently crouching at the foot of a 
tree. 

‘It is a boletus,’ replied the 
ant, ‘a large mushroom. Really,’ 
she added, laughing, ‘ one would 
imagine you were afraid of it.’ 

‘Afraid! of course I am not 
afraid; but it is always well to 
distrust the unfamiliar. I thought 
it was some animal lying there.’ 

‘Well, here we are in one of 
our paths; we can walk more 
comfortably now.’ 

‘Hush! I hear voices behind 
me,’ I exclaimed, as I stopped. 
*Voices whispering, several voices,” 
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* They are those of ants on their 
way home ; let us wait for them.’ 

* Yes, let us wait for them,’ I 
muttered aside. ‘It is all over 
now ; the die.is cast, there is no 
drawing back. If I have made a 
fool of myself I must abide the 
consequences.’ 

Five or six ants now joined us. 

‘Why, it is Meg! they cried, 
when they saw my companion 
(I already knew that her name 
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was Meg). ‘We thought you were 
lost when you did not come back 
last night. But who isthat? Where 
did you pick up that cricket ? 

‘A fine escort!’ cried one. 

‘A handsome conquest!’ echoed 
another. 

‘You are all out!” added a 
third ; ‘it’s a steed she has taken 
into her service.’ 

‘It was you, then, whom we 
saw seated on the creature’s back ? 





‘ Well done, Meg! we take care 
of ourselves in our old age ! 

‘Silence, you giddy young 
things cried Meg; ‘this good 
cricket saved my life yesterday. It 
so happens that just now, through 
a chain of circumstances it would 
take too long to relate, he is cut 
off from his home and from his 
friends. I have invited him to 
spend a few days with us.’ 

Then Meg went on talking to 
them in a lower voice, and I 
watched them whispering and 
laughing together. 


What Meg had said had reas- 
sured me a little, but only a little, 
for she might have said it merely 
to allay my suspicions. What were 
they all whispering about now? 

We were following a very nar- 
row path made by the ants, and 
there was only just room for me 
to pass along it. Presently it led 
between the stalks of ferns grow- 
ing so closely together that I could 
hardly squeeze myself between 
them; then it passed through a 
kind of tunnel, under a fallen 
branch or over a stone, and it was 
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only by climbing this and creep- 
ing under that, at the cost of 
gigantic efforts, that I managed to 
accomplish the difficult transit. 

It was now quite dark ; and I 
told Meg I thought it would per- 
haps be better for me not to go 
into the ants’ nest till the next 
morning, for how could I find my 
way about her home in the dark ? 

‘Make you mind easy,’ she re- 
plied ; ‘our colony is lit up,’ 

I looked upon this reply merely 
as a bad joke, and thought to my- 
self, ‘They are not going to trouble 
their heads about me any more 
now ; they know I can’t escape 
them, and they no longer think it 
necessary even to give me a civil 
answer.’ 

All my old terror now revived. 

‘Here we are at last! cried 
Meg. 

We now entered a little glade 
with a very dry soil, on whick 
grew nothing but short tufts of 
heather and scrubby grass, with 
here and there a little thicket of 
buckthorn, willow, and broom. 
The centre of this glade, which 
rose somewhat above the general 
level, was occupied by a couple of 
stunted beech-trees, which from 
the close proximity of their trunks 
to each other near the roots you 
could tell to be but the shoots, 
already grown old, of some parert 
stock now removed. 

At the base of these trunks I 
saw a huge dome-shaped tumulus 
or barrow, which in the light of 
the now rising moon stood out 
clearly against the green foliage of 
the bank beyond. 

This was the mysterious colony 
of the ants ! 

The most profound silence 
reigned around; it might have 
been a city of the dead. Above it 
rose the gloomy forms of the 
beech-trees half stripped of their 
leaves. There was something alto- 
gether ominous in its appearance. 





As we approached it Meg and 
her companions quickened their 
pace. I was walking in their 
midst, and as I was hurried along 
the words ‘It is a prisoner she 
has taken’ haunted me, and I 
found myself repeating them like 
the refrain of a song, 

‘A prisoner—a prisoner— 
prisoner !” 

And then, ‘Make your mind 
easy ; our colony is lit up.’ 

There was certainly some hid- 
den meaning in that last sentence 
—an ironical meaning probably 
—which I could not fathom. 

We soon came to one of the 
entrances, which was then being 
barricaded for the night, according 
to the usual custom. Meg gave 
the password and we went in. 

The first thing which struck 
me was the pungent and acrid 
smell which, as is well known, is 
characteristic of ants. I found 
myself in a room of moderate size, 
probably the guard-room, contain- 
ing some fifty inmates. They 
did not seem to notice me, most 
likely because of the password 
given by my guide. I followed 
her along one of five or six pass- 
ages leading from this room and 
then down several steps, getting 
ever nearer and nearer to the heart 
of the citadel. 

It was exceedingly close and 
warm. 

I have already said that my 
olfactory nerves were greeted on 
entering the first room by a pun- 
gent smell. I subsequently found 
that this smell proceeded from an 
acid liquid secreted in their bodies 
by ants, and ejected at their ene- 
mies when they are provoked or 
attacked. The second thing to 
strike me was the fact that we 
could see our way quite clearly, 
though we were in a subterranean 
passage. 

A dim bluish light pervaded 
the place. 
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It had, then, been no bad joke 
when Meg said to me, ‘ Make your 
mind easy; our colony is lit up.’ 

It was lit up; but how?—by 
what.means? I asked my compa- 
nion for an explanation. 

* You will soon see all about it,’ 
was the reply. 

The light gradually increased 
as we went down. 
Suddenly we came out in a 
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large room, with a low ceiling sup- 
ported by a number of pillars of 
hardened earth, and with awhitish 
spongy floor, which emitted a 
bluish light of vividness sufficient 
for us to make out all the details 
characteristic of the extensive ex- 
cavation at the entrance to which 
we had just arrived. 

The ceiling and pillars of this 
curious subterranean chamber 





were alike covered with innumer- 
able ants, which appeared to be 
asleep, for not one of them stirred 
when we crossed the threshold. 

* Well?’ said Meg to me. 

‘I am struck dumb with sur- 
prise,’ I murmured. ‘I can’t be- 
lieve that these are ants. We 
have entered the very heart of 
your stronghold, and not a crea- 
ture moves! Suppose I had made 
my way in with some sinister 
design ? 

*O, you wouldn’t have got as 
far as this. The alarm would 
have been given by the guards at 
the entrance, and you would have 
been put to death immediately ; 
my comrades sleep peacefully here 
in full confidence in the vigilance 
of the sentinels at the doors.’ 





‘Now please explain what seems 
to me the really extraordinary 
light which proceeds from the 
floor.’ 

‘O, that’s simple enough,’ an- 
swered Meg: ‘it comes from the 
whitish spongy fibres of a kind of 
mushroom,* which grows in old 
decayed wood. Our ants’ nest is 
built on the stump of an old 
beech long since cut down. The 
warmth and humidity down here 
have been favourable tothe growth 
of this phosphorescent fungus. 
Have you never noticed any of it 
before ? 

‘ No, never.’ 

‘That’s because you don’t go 
about in the woods of an evening. 
But now that your curiosity is 

* Rhizomorpha subterranea. 
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satisfied follow me ; I am going to 
take you to one of our guests’ 
chambers. You want rest, and so 
do I. To-morrow I will show you 
all over our colony.’ 

We entered another passage, and 
Meg led me to a very clean little 
room. ‘When I had entered I 
helped her to replace some small 
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sticks which barricaded the en- 
trance, 

We wished each other good- 
night, and she retired. 

My fears were all dispelled. 

Meg’s professions of friendship 
had been sincere. I felt perfectly 
safe in the ants’ nest I had so 
much dreaded, 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AMONGST THE ANTS. 


Towarps the middle of the night 
I was suddenly woke by a loud 
noise which seemed to come from 
the large room ; and a little later 
I heard footsteps passing back- 
wards and forwards along the 
passage leading to my room, 

Suddenly these footsteps seem- 
ed to pause at my door. 

‘Who is there ? I cried. 

No answer ; but I heard whis- 
pering in the passage. 

‘Who is there? I repeated ; 
‘what do you want?’ 

‘Who are you?’ was the retort, 
in a far from friendly tone. 

*O, don’t you know? I am a 
friend, the cricket Meg brought in 
with her yesterday.’ 

‘I know nothing about that ; 
what are you doing there? Open 
the door, and be quick about 
it.’ 

At these words I became bathed 
in acold sweat. Ina moment I 
realised all the danger of my po- 
sition. It was evident that the 
ants with whom I had to deal did 
not know of my arrival in their 
home. I had entered it at night. 
I had been brought in without 
any disturbance, thanks to Meg’s 
password ; but only a few guards 
of one of the numerous entrances 
had seen me. To the mass of the 
inhabitants I was an intruder: 
my anxiety may be imagined. 

‘ Friends,’ I said, ‘I repeat that 


it was Meg, one of your own 
people, who brought me in.’ 

‘ Meg? which Meg? there are 
ever so many Megs here.’ 

My perplexity was at its height 
when a happy thought suddenly 
struck me, and I inquired, ‘ Are 
all your Megs one antenna short ? 

I received no immediateanswer, 
but I heard the ants talking to 
each other in low voices, and I 
made out that there was discus- 
sion going on, in which the words 
‘old Meg’ recurred again and 
again, Presently the voices died 
away in the distance. 

I lay awake in a state of great 
anxiety for some time, and at the 
slightest noise I imagined that the 
ants had returned in force to 
break into my room and murder 
me. Why had I not thought to 
ask Meg to pass the night within 
call, so that I might have appealed 
to herifnecessary ? Butone cannot 
foresee everything. One fear after 
another now oppressed me; per- 
haps my companion of the pre- 
vious night had forgotten me, and 
would leave the ants’ nest without 
me; or perhaps she would not re- 
member where she had left me; 
or some accident might happen to 
her before the morning—she was 
but mortal after all. In any case 
I might consider my fate sealed, 
I thought of trying an escape, but 
what difficulties would encompass. 














any such attempt! It would be 
better to wait and see how things 
turned out. 

At last I fell into a troubled 
sleep. Terrible dreams haunted 
my repose: I was again upon 


eyes glared upon me like live 
coals. I turned to flee, and on 
the other side rose a similar head 
with the same burning eyes; 
then the water suddenly became 
alive with quite a circle of horrible 
heads, their glittering eyes all 
fixed on me. I uttered a despair- 
ing cry for help; then the ant 
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the raft on which I had passed 
the previous night. Suddenly on 
the edge of the water-lily leaf a 
hideous head appeared with its 
eyes fixed upon mine. This head 
was of huge dimensions, and the 


appeared beside me, and pointing 
to a big hole she had made in the 
middle of the leaf, whispered, ‘Let 
us escape through that—we will 
dive.’ Then I felt her drawing me 
down to the bottom of the water 
by one leg; I struggled to go up 
again, but as I did so I found 
myself in the grasp of hundreds 
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of claws, which dragged me down, 


down, lower, lower, lower. I was 
choking. Then a spider appeared 
on the scene, looked at me with 
a sneer, and said, ‘ I warned you, 
cricket ; what do you want to do 
amongst the ants? You will be 
eaten alive, and a good riddance 
too.’ Then, without knowing how 
I got there, I found myself in a 
narrow prison, and knew that the 
door which shut me in was gra- 
dually yielding to the combined 
efforts of crowds of furious ants 
shouting, ‘ Eat him ! devour him ! 
whilst I, crouching in a corner, 
cried, ‘Mercy! you know that 
Meg, one of your own people, 
brought me here. Go and fetch 
her! Mercy! help! Meg! help!’ 
But suddenly Meg’s own voice 
broke in upon my dream with the 
words, 

‘Come, cricket, wake ; it is time 
to get up.’ 

As she spoke she broke down 
the barricade which served as a 
door to my room. 

‘Well, she said, ‘what kind 
of a night have you had? 

‘ Ah,’ I cried, ‘it is you, Meg ; 
it’s time you came.’ 

‘ What do you mean, friend ? 

‘I mean—I mean—that I was 
impatiently waiting for you. Has 
anything happened in the ants’ 
nest during the night? 

* Nothing that I know of. Have 
you been disturbed ? 

* No, not exactly disturbed. I 
heard steps in the passage once.’ 

‘It was only the watch going 
their rounds, I expect.’ 

‘ Ah, well, perhaps so.’ 

‘Why, you are quite bathed in 
perspiration.’ 

‘I found my room rather close; 
it is very warm here.’ 

‘I have brought you your 
breakfast,’ said Meg, fetching what 
looked like a little white stone 
from outside. ‘When you have 
appeased your hunger we will go 
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round the colony, and I'll show 
you all our curiosities.’ 

‘What is that little stone? I 
inquired. 

‘ It’s sugar,’ she replied, ‘ good 
white sugar; taste it, friend, and 
when you've finished it you'll lick 
your paws, I'll be bound.’ 

The terrors of the night had 
not spoilt my appetite, and I did 
full justice to the breakfast pro- 
vided for me. 

* It is delicious, this sugar,’ I 
observed ; ‘I never tasted any- 
thing like it before. Where did 
you get it? 

‘Ah, ah!’ she laughed, ‘it 
suits your palate, does it? It’s 
a dainty we reserve for our young 
larve and our special friends. It 
is difficult enough to get. We 
have to fetch it from the big 
house, you know, which is a good 
way off. It is a hazardous expe- 
dition, undertaken by none but 
the boldest and sharpest amongst 
us. 

‘You seem to venture great 
distances on your expeditions.’ 

‘We let our young folks go 
where they like.’ 

‘If I understand rightly, you 
are one of theelders of the colony? 

*O, yes, I am one of the oldest 
members of our family ; that ac- 
counts for my having lost a limb.’ 

*‘ Ah, yes,’ I said; ‘I see you 
have only one antenna.’ 

*I lost the other ever such a 
time ago in a battle. I missed it 
dreadfully at first. I could hardly 
distinguish between different 
scents, and my sense of hearing 
was also considerably dulled ; but 
gradually the antenna which re- 
mained to me acquired by prac- 
tice great delicacy of perception.’ 

I looked at Meg in surprised 
inquiry. She observed that I did 
so, and replied, 

‘Don’t you know. that it is 
with our antenne that we distin- 
guish between scents and sounds ?; 
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*I smell and hear,’ I rejoined ; 
‘but I have never cared to in- 
quire with which part of my body 
I do so.’ 

‘Well, friend, it’s with your 
antenne, so you'll know another 
time. Now that you've done 
your breakfast,’ she added, ‘ you 
ean follow me, and I'll do the 
honours ofour colony. And first 
I'll show you the place where we 
educate our larve. It’s in the 
upper story, it is true, but we 
ought to begin with it, for if we 
put off going we might find it 
empty.’ 

Withthat Meg led theway, and 
I followed her. 

The streets were now beginning 
to fill. I have already explained 
that the evening before we had 
gone down into the very bottom 
of the ants’ nest. I had then 
merely glanced at the arrange- 
ment of the chambers, but now I 
observed that the town conststed 
of a considerable number of stories 
piled one upon the other, and that 
the lower apartments were con- 
nected with the upper by a series 
of vertical passages without steps, 
the ants scaling them quite easily. 
My superior bulk, and the im- 
possibility of my climbing up what 
appeared to me like the walls of 
wells, compelled us to make many 
détours and to select the wider 
and less steep of the passages. 
This suggested the reflection that 
if I had carried out my idea 
of a nocturnal flight I should 
certainly never have found my 
way out of this confusing laby- 
rinth. I have said that the 
streets were beginning to fill. At 
every step we met ants hurrying 


along with a busy air, most of 


them carrying heavy loads. 
Amongst the Jarge red ants, form- 
ing the bulk of the population, I 
noticed another variety, which 
seemed to live on good terms 
with their companions. I passed 
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one cell containing a huge white 
larva with a yellow head a good 
deal bigger than myself, and not 
very unlike the cockchafer larve 
I had seen at my cousin’s, the 
mole-cricket, only it was more 
hairy and more squat. I also 
noticed some other very singular- 
looking larve, with their bodies 
eased in black and apparently 
strong sheaths covered with raised 
patterns. The head and legs alone 
protruded from these sheaths. 

I begged Meg to tell me all 
about these strange visitors. 

‘Presently,’ she replied; ‘we 
shall have time to examine every- 
thing thoroughly. We must make 
haste now to the nurseries, or we 
shall find them empty.’ 

This was the second time she 
had expressed a fear of finding 
these nurseries empty if we lost 
time in going tothem. Here was 
a mystery I was ata loss to fathom. 

The greater number of the ants 
we passed as we went along looked 
at me either indifferently or with 
surprise, and merely wished Meg a 
friendly good-day. Others asked 
in a low voice who I was, but I 
am bound to say that my appear- 
ance in the streets of their town 
provoked neither insult nor com- 
plaint. It was evident that ‘ old 
Meg’ was held in general esteem, 
and her assurance that I ran no 
risk in accepting her invitation to 
go home had evidently been well 
founded. 

At last we arrived at one of the 
long galleries, and here an extra- 
ordinary scene met my eyes. The 
walls and countless cells opening 
on to the galleries were lined with 
a multitude of little white worms, 
some of which were so small as to 
be almost invisible. The larger 
ones were about the size of ants. 
By each worm stood an ant, feed- 
ing the little creature from its own 
mouth with what I ascertained to 
be a kind of sweet syrup. 
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I forgot to say that as we 
entered the galleries several ants 
had run up to us with most 
threatening gestures; but Meg had 
advanced to meet them and had 
mollified them, probably by tell- 
ing them that I was a friend, for 
they at once retired and resumed 
their interrupted promenade. 

‘ All the little grubs you see 
here,’ explained Meg, ‘are our 
larve ; they are of every variety 
of age, some having only just come 
out of the egg, whilst others have at- 
tained to nearly their full size ; that 
big fellow near you, for instance, 
is now being fed for the last time. 
To-morrow it must begin to spin 
its cocoon and change into a pupa.’ 

Struck dumb with surprise I 
stared silently at Meg, who went 
on, ‘Presently I will show you 
the cells for our pupz and those 
for our eggs; but now watch 
what is going on here.’ 

The ants who had rushed for- 
wards when we entered were 
walking up and down, taking no 
part in the work of the nurses ; 
and I now learnt that they were a 
corps of soldiers told off to keep 
guard over the refectories. Other 
ants, acting as domestic servants, 
were cleaning the rooms, setting 
everything in its place, and clear- 
ing away all rubbish. 

‘ The ants who take care of the 
little ones are probably their 
mothers ? I observed. 

‘ Not a bit of it,’ answered Meg. 
‘ All the nurses you see there are 
spinsters, and spinsters they'll 
remain to the end of their lives. 
Mothers don’t take care of their 
children themselves except when 
they goaway to found newcolonies. 
In old and densely populated set- 
tlements such as this they have no- 
thing to do but to lay their eggs.’ 

* How astonishing! And what 
do the males do? 

*O, they don’t work either. 
All our public offices, both civil 
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and military, are held by wliat 
we call neuters, who are neither 
male nor female. I myself am 
an old spinster. Our males, and 
those females amongst us who 
are destined to marry, have wings.’ 

‘Did I understand you to say 
those who are destined to marry ? 

‘Yes; and as soon as they are 
married we pull out their wings— 
that is, unless they pull them out 
for themselves, as most ofthem do.’ 

* And how about the males ? 

‘Once they are married we 
never see them again. I must 
explain that our marriages are 
contracted outside the colony.’ 

‘And the husbands never re- 
turn ? 

‘Never. We should kill them 
if they attempted to do so.’ 

‘Why? 

‘ Because our males don’t work, 
and we don’t care to keep paupers.’ 

* How very wonderful !’ 

The ants now suddenly began 
to run about, touching each other 
with their antenne, and in a mo- 
ment the refectory became a scene 
of great animation, crowds of ants 
at the same time pouring in from 
every entrance. 

‘ They are going to take away 
the children,’ explained Meg. 

At a second signal the nurses, 
assisted by the new-comers, picked 
up the grubs and began to carry 
them off. The smallest were taken 
by one porter, but some of the 
bigger ones required the united 
assistance of two or three ants. 
At first there was great confusion, 
but very soon all fell into their 
places, and the procession moved 
off in the most admirable order. 

I looked inquiringly at Meg. 

‘They are going to take them 
to the upper story, where they 
will get the warmth of the sun,’ 
she replied. ‘ Now let’s go and 
see the pupx, for they will soon 
be carried off too.’ 

We went into some other apart- 
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ments, where we found no nurses, 
but only guards and cleaners. As 
before the former rushed threaten- 
ingly towards us, but again Meg 
appeased them with a few words. 

The ground was strewn with 
numerous round white masses, 
looking like big eggs or rather 
bags. My companion explained 
to me that these bags, consisting 
of a close and very fine silken 


= 


ant, still enclosed in its pupa skin, 
is drawn out. The skin is then re- 
moved, and the perfect insect is 
taken up into the sunshine, that its 
limbs, still feeble and of a whitish 
hue, may there dry and acquire their 
due strength and proper colour. 

Presently a scene similar to that 
I had witnessed in the nursery of 
the larve was enacted here. A 
body of ants rushed in and carried 
off the pupe. 

A little farther on I saw the 
opening of a number of the co- 
coons containing pupe which had 
reached their full development. 
Some of the workers tore open 
one end of the silken cocoons with 
their mandibles, and drew out the 
pup, which they then relieved of 
a thin pellicle or filmy skin with 
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web, each contain a full-grown 
ant larva. The web, she added, 
is spun by the larva itself, and 
when it is completely enveloped 
it remains motionless for a few 
days, gradually assuming the ap- 
pearance of an ant with its an- 
tenne and legs tucked against its 
body. When the right moment 
arrives the cocoon is opened at 
one end by the neuters, and the 


which they were covered. That 
done, they pulled out the legs 
and antenne of the newly deve- 
loped ants, and carried them off 
to place them in the sun. 

* We have still to visit the egg- 
room, observed Meg ; ‘it is close 
by here,’ 

We had but a few steps to go 
before we found ourselves in the 
room alluded to. 

Here and there rose piles of 
eggs, and in the centre of the 
apartment a number of neuters or 
workers were following an ant of 
much larger dimensions than 
themselves. This was a mother, 
who at each step laid an egg, 
which was at once picked up by 
her attendants and taken to one 
of the piles. Other neuters were 
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busily engaged at these piles in 
taking up the eggs one by one, 
and gently passing them between 
their mandibles, moistening them 
as they did so with their saliva. 

I inquired the object of this 
operation, and, to my great sur- 
prise, was informed that it is in- 
dispensable to the due develop- 
ment of the reproductive germ ; 
that the saliva thus applied makes 
the egg increase in size, giving it 
also greater transparency, consis- 
tency, and milkiness ; and lastly, 
that after the washing the egg is 
soon hatched, which would not be 
the case if it were left to itself. 

‘ Well, I must leave you now,’ 
said Meg at last: ‘I must go to 
work ; for old as Iam I am not 
allowed to sit with crossed legs 
doing nothing. With us laziness 
is looked upon as a crime, and 
punished with death.’ 

I asked her if I should be in 
any danger during her absence; to 
which she replied, 


‘Don’t be aftaid ; every one in 
the ant-hill is now informed of 
your presence amongst us. You 
are free to go wherever you like 
unmolested. This evening or to- 
morrow morning I will show you 
over the rest of our colony. You 
can either walk about our pass- 
ages, retire to your own room, or 
take a turn outside—in a word, do 
just as the humour takes you.’ 

‘ That being the case,’ I replied, 
*T’'ll go and get some air; I shall 
not be sorry to see the sun again, 
and as you will be occupied till 
the evening I will spend the day 
out of doors. But, by the way, 
if I don’t see you till it gets dark, 
how am I to find my room again? 

* You can ask the first ant you 
see, and he'll show you the way. 
But now, au revoir!’ 

As she spoke Meg hurried 
away ; and, following the train of 
workers carrying out the pupe 
and larve, I gained one of the doors, 
and was soon outside the ant-hill. 
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Many another mountain in Swit- 
zerland might claim to rank as 
high as the Rigi in the estimation 
of the public, if the only thing to 
be taken into account were the 
view visible from its summit. 

Those, for instance, who have 
been undergoing the whey-cure 
on the Weissenstein, and have 
ascended to the still more elevated 
part of the mountain called the 
Hasenmatt, and those, too, who 
have stood on the top of the po- 
pular Seelisberg ‘ Kinzli,’ or ‘ pul- 
pit,’ gazing over a world of lake 
and mountain, will all discourse 
enthusiastically of the special ad- 
vantages of their own favourite 
points of view, and declare that 
there is nothing finer, there can 
be nothing finer, in the world! 
But no sooner is the Rigi men- 
tioned than we feel that neither 
extent of prospect, nor altitude, 
nor beauty are of any avail unless 
they be combined with renown. 
Even a mountain cannot do with- 
out renown. 

When the Rigi had taken leave 
of the kingdom of Neptune, and 
had succeeded in lifting his drip- 
ping head and broad back out of 
the melancholy waves and into 
the light of day, he seems to have 
made up his mind to become fa- 
mous at any cost. But people 
who propose to themselves such 
an aim as this must be wise 
enough to separate from the mul- 
titude, for it is only by taking up 
an isolated position that it is pos- 
sible to attract much attention or 
to be interesting, unless one hap- 
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pens to be a head taller than the 
rest of the world. The Rigi ac- 
cordingly soon severed all connec- 
tion with his neighbours in the 
south; and, while they reared 
their heads to heaven in jealous 
emulation one of another, he 
waited quietly until the waters 
had dispersed and everything was 
reduced to geographical order. 
That which at first had been an 
island soon became a continent ; 
and when the mountain looked 
round he found himself standing 
alone and solitary, with lowlands 
on one side and highlands on the 


‘other, and the lakes of Lucerne, 


Zug, Lowerz, and Aeger in his 
immediate neighbourhood. 

He was alone. No othermoun- 
tain came close enough to tread 
upon his toes, and his nearest 
neighbour and rival was Pilatus, 
who looked at him across the lake 
from the south. However, the 
position of each was irrevocably 
fixed by this time; and as to mak- 
ing a name, well, at all events 
there was no hurry about it. 
Meantime the mountain grew old, 
very old, and began visibly to 
decay and crumble. Its slopes 
and level surfaces had long since 
been covered with woods and pri- 
meval forests, and the extensive 
plateaux and quiet valleys on its 
summit, though never yet trodden 
by human feet, were well stocked 
with such birds and animals as 
frequent the Alps. No one else 
came, and the spirit of the moun- 
tain remained quite undisturbed 
in the seclusion of his forests, 
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sometimes wrapping himself up 
closely in his cloud-mantle, some- 
times looking down from his rocky 
citadel upon the surrounding 
country, and counting the sun- 
rises and sunsets and the years 
and centuries as they passed over 
his head. 

Meantime many great changes 
had taken place in the valley be- 
low. The woodman’s axe had 
been at work in the forests, letting 
in daylight and clearing open 
spaces about the shore of the lake; 
groups of huts had grown up here 
and there ; heathenism had dis- 
appeared ; crosses had been erect- 
ed in a few places, and the sound 
of the convent-bell might be heard 
summoning the scattered popula- 
tion day by day to the agricultural 
labours which they pursued ‘in 
common around the cloistered 
walls. In time the clusters of 
huts became villages, surrounded 
by well-tilled fields, and the green 
meadows were filled with herds 
of cattle, some of which were al- 
ready beginning to make their way 
up the hills. Signs of life, too, 
began to appear round about the 
foot of the old mountain, and 
places began to spring up on its 
borders, which were afterwards 
greatly developed, and are now 
well known as Art, Immensee, 
Goldau, Seewen, Lowerz, Ingen- 
bobl, Brunnen, Gersau, Viznau, 
Weggis, Greppen, and Kiissnacht. 
From these various places out- 
posts were sent forth up the sides 
of the mountain, in the shape of 
rough brown chalets, and soon 
the lonely forests of the Rigi were 
enlivened by the tinkle of cow- 
bells and the shouts of the herds- 
men. But in spite of all this, the 
mountain had not made itself a 
mame. ‘Soon, however, there ap- 
peared the first ray of the golden 
glory which was hereafter to en- 
circle its brow. At the time when 
the three Tells met at Griitli, 
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when the lowly were crushed and 
the proud had it all their own 
way, when, in fact, the land was 
groaning under the arbitrary and 
oppressive rule of Austrian gover- 
nors, it happened that there were 
three pious sisters dwelling at 
Art, whose beauty had attracted 
the notice of the profligate and 
tyrannical lord of Schwanau, who 
persecuted them cruelly, until it 
seemed that no other means of 
escape remained open to them 
save flight.. Accordingly, one 
night they made their way up into 
the then pathless wilderness on 
the Rigi, and went on until they 
came to a spot just above Weggis, 
where a murmuring spring of cold 
water gushes forth from the cracks 
in the breccia rock. Here they 
determined to remain, and here 
they built themselves a miserable 
hut of bark. How long they 
managed to live in this seclusion, 
with no food but berries and roots, 
and no society but that of the 
wild animals of the forest, no one 
knows; but nothing more was 
heard of them in the valley, and 
it was not known whether they 
were alive or dead. It is certain, 
however, that they must have been 
long dead when the cow-keepers 
of the mountain began to notice 
that three small, pale, glimmering 
lights appeared every night above 
a certain spot in the wood; and 
when at length curiosity induced 
them to go and see what was the 
meaning of it, they found the 
bodies uf the three sisters turned 
into mummies and lying by the 
side of the spring. A chapel de- 
dicated to the Archangel Michael 
was built on the spot, and the 
spring was thenceforth known as 
the Sisters’ Fountain ; and, thanks 
to the archangel, the mountain 
was freed entirely and for ever 
from all noxious vermin and poi- 
sonous animals. 

The story of the three sisters 
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was spread abroad by the herds- 
men, and was soon well known 
everywhere ; and a few pious souls 
would make a pilgrimage to the 
chapel and spring, the miraculous 
healing powers of which were 
very soon discovered. Herdsmen, 
peasants, and pilgrims were the 
first to come, and they would 
say their prayers before the pic- 
ture of the ‘ Virgin of the Cold 
Bath; and if anyone was troubled 
by an intermittent fever or any 
nervous complaint, he would dip 
himself three times in the ice-cold 
water which was collected in a 
wooden trough, and wouldgo down 
the mountain again firmly believ- 
ing that he had been healed. Thus 
it was that people’s eyes began to 
be directed towards the Rigi, and 
the ‘Cold Bath’ acquired notoriety. 

Some time later, in the year 
1593, a monk who was collecting 
herbs on the eastern side of the 
mountain, where it slopes down 
towards Lowerz, chanced to dis- 
cover another spring, on the spot 
now called the Rigi-Scheideck. 
This was of acid mineral water, 
and soon became as celebrated as 
the other. The old mountain was 
beginning to get a name. 

Prosaic individuals, indeed, re- 
legate the monk and his herbs to 
the realm of fancy, and declare 
that, as a matter of fact, the spring 
was discovered by some workmen 
who were employed at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century in 
building a small house at Schei- 
deck for the accommodation of 
persons wishing to undergo the 
whey-cure, or something of that 
sort. Chancing to leave the axes, 
with which théy had been felling 
trees, all night in the open air, 
they found them in the morning 
covered with rust, owing to the 
mineral water with which the 
ground was saturated, and thus 
their attention was drawn to the 
existence of the spring, 
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The old mountain was now no 
longer left in solitude, and his 
visitors became more numerous 
still when, in 1689, a chapel was 
built by a pious counsellor of Art, 
to the east of the chapel at the 
Cold Bath, in a deep narrow val- 
ley which runs up the mountain 
diagonally from south-east to 
north-west. It was intended at 
first for the benefit of the herds- 
men who pasture their cattle on 
the Rigi Alps in the summer-time ; 
and the little house which he 
built in addition served as a sum- 
mer and winter dwelling for a few 
Capuchin monks. The chapel was 
consecrated by the papal nuncio 
in 1690, and pilgrimages to it 
speedily became so frequent that 
it was found necessary to build a 
larger chapel some thirty years 
later. The place was called Klos- 
terli, the ‘little convent.’ 

As plenary indulgence was pro- 
mised by Popes Clement XII. and 
Pius VI. to all who should ascend 
the Rigi, the sacred mountain was 
thronged. But the pilgrimage 
was by no means a pleasant one 
in those days, as, when he reached 
the summit of the mountain, the 
pilgrim found no provision what- 
ever made for his comfort, and 
everybody had to find accommo- 
dation as best he might. This 
inconveniepce of course made it- 
self especially felt on high days 
and holidays; on the vigils of 
great festivals ; on St. Mary Mag- 
dalene’s day, when the cow-keep- 
ers’ festival took place; on the 
5th August, when the feast of the 
‘Queen of the Mountain’ was 
held, and on the 6th September. 
On these occasions the mountain 
was thronged with pilgrims, and 
its former seclusion was invaded 
by the sound of chanting and 
ringing of bells, while sacred ban- 
ners waved from its summit, and 
dancing and drinking contributed 
to the general animation and hila- 
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rity. : Even so lately as the middle 
of the last century, the arrange- 
ments of the bathing establish- 
ment at the Rigi-Kaltbad, or Cold 
Bath, weré extremely primitive. 
J. G. Sulzer, one of the first per- 
sons who travelled in Switzerland, 
says: ‘The Cold Bath is a square 
place shut in on three sides by a 
wall of rock, and on the fourth by 
a hermit’s hut. In the middle 
there is a wooden bath, which is 
kept constantly full of water by 
a spring which issues forth from 
between two rocks. The water is 
very cold and pure, and quite free 
from any mineral taint. The 
people who use this bath keep all 
their clothes on while they sit in 
it.’ 

Scarcely any one, however, as 
yet ascended the mountain for its 
own sake, to see the sunrise from 
the top, or to admire the sur- 
rounding landscape. All who 
came had some practical end in 
view, for it had not yet entered 
people’s heads to be enthusiastic 
about the beauties of Nature, and 
neither young men nor young 
women knew what it was to feel 
their eyes filled with tears as they 
gazed into the bright pure world 
of snowy mountains, saw the sun 
rise over the purple mountains of 
Appenzell and touch the Bernese 
Alps with his glowing finger, or 
watched the moon as she bathed 
the whole valley beneath in her 
soft misty radiance. Visitors in 
those days came to drink whey 
or obtain indulgence, and the 
fame of the Rigi had not yet 
reached its culminating point ; 
indeed, a change in people’s minds 
was necessary before it could do 
8 


0. 

In 1729 Haller had written 
his poem called ‘The Alps,’ and 
though involved and pedantic in 
style, it did not fail of its object, 
which was to draw attention to 
the Alps, and to induce people to 
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visit Switzerland. But the effect 
produced by Rousseau’s romance, 
La Nouvelle Héloise, which ap- 
peared in 1761, was far more 
powerful, for from it people learnt 
something of the pure and ele- 
vated enjoyment to be derived 
from intercourse with Nature as 
she is to be found among the 
Alps, and cultivated minds 
throughout Europe were pro- 
foundly impressed. Thenceforth 
Western Switzerland became a 
favourite resort with sentimental 
souls ; but the rest of the country 
remained an almost unknown 
land, until it was discovered by 
Saussiire and Ebel. The first of 
these won and opened up the 
region of the High Alps, with its 
peaks and glaciers and icy deserts; 
the second, a German physician 
and naturalist belonging to Neu- 
mark, explored and wrote descrip- 
tions of the whole of Switzerland, 
including both the country and 
its inhabitants in his researches, 
and thereby induced thousands to 
visit it and judge for themselves 
of its attractions. 

Ebel’s name is, moreover, in- 
timately connected with the his- 
tory of the Rigi; for, besides as- 
sisting in the preparation of nu- 
merous maps and panoramas of 
Switzerland, he took the first 
panorama of the Rigi under his 
especial surveillance. He, too, 
was the first to recognise the im- 
portance of the Rigi-Culm, or 
culminating point of the Rigi, and 
the future in store for it; and it 
was he who advised the inn- 
keeper of Klosterli, Martin Biirgi, 
whose family are now millionaires, 
to build an inn on the summit. 
A cottage was first of all built 
there in 1815, and the next year 
an uncomfortable little mountain- 
inn with about a dozen beds in it 
was erected by the aid of contri- 
butions from various places, more 
especially Ziirich. 
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The next great impression was 
produced by Schiller’s grand poem 
‘ William Tell.’ Every one was 
anxious to see the place in which 
the scene was laid, and as soon as 
peace was restored after the battle 
of Waterloo visitors began to 
arrive in shoals. People wanted 
to see and admire the grand beauty 
of the landscape, and to refresh 
their spirits by the contemplation 
of the sublime and mighty moun- 
tains. Then, too, they joyfully 
recognised the fact that lungs 
which had been choked with the 
dust of cities, and poisoned with 
the vapours which are bred in the 
plain, might derive great benefit 
from the fresh pure air of the 
Alps; and so the signal was given, 
and from the north of Europe to 
the shores of the Mediterranean 
‘Switzerland and the Rigi’ be- 
came the general watchwords. 

Such being the case, of course 
it was necessary to make arrange- 
ments for the proper reception 
and accommodation of these nu- 
merous visitors, and the old moun- 
tain became the scene of energetic 
preparations. One inn arose after 
another ; Swiss speculators were 
not slow in making the most of 
the wealth which the foreigners 
brought with them into the coun- 
try; and the two together set a 
crown of gold on the head of the 
old Rigi. What people long for 
when they are young they some- 
times get in superabundance when 
they are old. Fame had come to 
the Rigi at last, and perhaps the 
spirit of the mountain had a little 
too much of it; but he could not 
rid himself of his guests, now 
that he had once summoned them, 
and so, leaving them in undisputed 
possession of his dominions, he 
crept away into one of*his huge 
caverns, perhaps the Stigelfatt- 
balm, where he still remains, and 
is said to play all sorts of tricks 
such as gnomes delight in. 
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But people became more im- 
portunate than ever; and in the 
year 1871 they began to gird the 
mountain’s decaying body with 
iron rails. The panting steam- 
engine now climbs up its southern 
side, whistling shrilly as it goes, 
and there is a railway station on 
the spot where the three sisters 
once dwelt, far apart from the 
world, in their little bark hut. 
A telegraph-wire, too, winds round 
the rocks to warn the proud hotel- 
keepers on the summit of the 
approach of visitors from all quar- 
ters of the world. But even this 
was found not to be enough, and 
since the summer of 1875 another 
railway has been constructed along 
the northern slope, beginning at 
Art and terminating at the Rigi- 
Culm. Starting from Art at mid- 
day, the traveller may reach the 
Hdtel Schreiber, have his dinner, 
and be ready by two o'clock to 
begin studying the panorama. 

If we open any of the old guide- 
books—Lutz’s Handbook to Swit- 
zerland for the Year 1822, for 
example—several inns are men- 
tioned, particularly the Ox and the 
White Horse; and we see from 
good old Biideker that, even so late- 
ly as twenty years ago, there were 
no such grand hotels as there are 
at present, neither were the charges 
at all extravagant. The number 
of the hotels is now doubled, and 
the charges have doubled too. 

In 1856, atthe Rigi-Culm hotel, 
you could have a bedroom for a 
franc and a half or two francs ; 
breakfast, a franc and a half; 
table @héte, without wine, three 
francs ; wine, two to three francs; 
but now you have to pay three to 
six francs for a room, four to five 
francs for table d’héte without wine, 
three to five francs for wine. In 
those days about fifteen or twenty 
thousand visitors would ascend 
the mountain in the course of the 
summer, but in 1875 the numbers 
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amounted to eighty thousand, and 
that in an unfavourable season. 
The hotel proprietors hope that the 
numbers will increase yet more ; 
and if they do, it is a question 
whether the two thousand beds, 
which is the aggregate number 
furnished by all the hotels on the 
Rigi, will be sufficient to supply 
the needs of the great army of 
admirers. 

But the mountain is in good 
hands, and he shows his gratitude 
by filling these same hands with 
gold. In fact, the Rigi is a mine 
of gold and silver. In other 
places people have to dig for the 
precious metals with shovel and 
pickaxe, and are forced to toil in 
the sweat of their brow; but here 
the treasure lies upon the surface. 
The pure silvery atmosphere is 
coined into five-franc pieces, and 
the golden glow of sunrise and 
sunset into napoleons ; a species 
of minting which has lately been 


taken in hand by a large company 
calling itself the ‘Regina Mon- 
tium,’ an appellation which they 
justify by going back to the 


-fifteenth century and quoting 
Dekan von Bonstetten, who placed 
the Rigi in the centre of the eight 
old cantons, called it the heart of 
Switzerland and Europe, and be- 
stowed upon it the grand surname 
of ‘Mons Regina.’ According to 
some people, Rigi is indeed a cor- 
ruption of regina; but others, 
not satisfied with this, have dug 
still further, and because the Rigi 
is a mountain of particularly wild 
aspect, they try to derive its name 
from mons rigidus, ‘the iron-sided 
mountain.’ With an equal amount 
of reason, Gemmi has been derived 
from gemitus, ‘a sigh,’ because the 
travellergenerally sighs with wean- 
ness while crossing the pass; ac- 
cording to which idea, a good 
many mountains in Switzerland 
might justly share the same appel- 
lation. Other persons, again, 
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timidly suggest that the name may 
be derived from the old word rihe 
or rige, ‘a row,’ in allusion to the 
way in which its strata are de- 
posited ; and so on, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Unfortunately the ‘ Regina- 
Montium Joint-Stock Company 
for digging after hidden treasure’ 
had not made sufficiently sure of 
their ground ; and if they did not 
meet with sand, they found some- 
thing nearly as bad. For the Rigi 
is composed of a brecciated rock, 
with a strong tendency to cleave 
and split, and its beauty gradually 
diminishes as fragment after frag- 
ment is detached from its sides. 
The best building-sites are on the 
southern half of the mountain, 
which extends to Viznau and 
Lowerz, and may indeed be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the 
Birgenstock, which is composed 
of better material belonging to the 
more substantial cretaceous forma- 
tions, and is separated from the 
Viznauerstock only by the Lake 
of Lowerz. The northern, and 
unfortunately the larger, half of 
the mountain consists of strata of 
conglomerate, alternating with 
huge beds of soft sandstone ; and 
as the conglomerate rests upon 
marl, of course the mountain as a 
whole possesses no solidity, and 
may be compared with a giant 
whose feet are ofclay. Nage/fluh, 
as this conglomerate is called, is a 
coarse kind of pudding-stone, con- 
sisting of pebbles and fragments 
of rock of various kinds, derived 
in this instance from the High 
Alps, and cemented together by 
clay. Fluh means ‘rock,’ and it 
is called Nageljluh, or ‘ nail-rock,’ 
because the pebbles of which it is 
composed often stick out like the 
heads of large nails. These peb- 
bles were brought together and 
deposited by the agency of water ; 
but as this took place not all at 
once, but at different times, the 
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conglomerate is found in various 
strata, separated from one another 
by beds of clay or sand, which are 
easily disintegrated or washed out 
by water. The conglomerate is 
of two kinds—limestone nail-rock 
and coloured or variegated nail- 
rock, as it is called, owing to its 
generally reddish hue, and to its 
being composed of red porphyry, 
green serpentine, granite, horn- 
blende, and pebbles of gray and 
brownish limestone. 

The limestone nail-rock con- 
sists— But we beg the reader's 
pardon! People do not ascend 
the Rigi on a bright summer day 
in order that they may grope 
about among dead stones. With 
flowers and verdure and such a 
panorama all around, who cares 
what the mountain is made of, or 
how it came into being? It is 
enough that it is here, and that 
here it is likely to remain for a 
thousand generations, in spite of 
the softness of its sandstone. 

It is a matter of some difficulty 
to decide how we shall make the 
ascent. Shall it be on foot or on 
horseback? by way of Weggis, 
Greppen, Immensee, Art, or Ger- 
sau? Shall it be by railway? and 
if so, by which railway? By the 
one which commences the ascent 
from Viznau, or by the new one, 
which calls itself the Art-Rigi 
railway? Both have their own 
peculiar beauties. The Viznau 
railway has the wonderful views 
towards the south and west, and 
the famous Schnurtobel bridge, 
which spans the wild-looking bed 
of a mountain-torrent, and besides 
this it skirts precipices enough to 
make the traveller shudder plea- 
santly. The line from Art runs 
across the desert of Goldau, and 
as it winds its way upwards it 
affords many a lovely peep into the 
classic little canton of Schwyz. 
Then, too, it passes the celebrated 
Kriibelwand, a precipitous wall of 


- white towns and villages. 


rock, past which the train creeps 
very cautiously, and it goesthrough 
the Red-rock tunnel and over the 
wonderful bridges which span the 
stream of the Dossenbach, while a 
succession of lovely views are to 
be seen from its windows. 

The effect would, no doubt, be 
heightened if we were to keep our 
eyes closed until we reach the 
Staffel station, and were then to 
open them and take in the whole 
beauty of the scene in one rapid 
survey. The train winds upwards 
in a spiral between the Rigi-Culm 
and Rigi-Rothstock, and when it 
reaches the top the panorama of 
northern and north-eastern Swit- 
zerland opens suddenly out before 
us as if by magic, and not even 
the most prosaic individual in the 
world can help feeling some emo- 
tion. 

A wide extent of hills and val- 
leys lies bathed in sunshine at our 
feet and dotted with innumerable 
Yon- 
der is the German Black Forest 
looming blue in the distance. 
There is the Feldberg, and there 
are the Suabian Alps, and the 
mountains of the Jura and Vosges 
are lost in the purple haze which 
shrouds the far horizon. At the 
foot of the precipice below lies 
the sparkling and ever-beautiful 
Lake of Lucerne ; the village yon- 
der is Kiissnacht; the bright 
town at the corner of the lake, 
which is reflected so clearly in the 
waters, is Lucerne, and close by 
stands Pilatus, keeping guard over 
her; one hill rises behind another, 
with numerous lakes lying glisten- 
ing in between, and over allis the 
clear blue sky flecked with golden 
clouds. 

Sut from the Rigi-Culm, which 
is the highest point of the moun- 
tain, the panorama extends over 
three hundred miles in circum- 
ference, and the eye may wander 
like the eagle without let or 
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hindrance from east to west, from 
north to south, from the lowlands 
to the High Alps, to the snow- 
capped glittering peaks of the 
Jungfrau, Eiger, Monk, Wetter- 
horn, Finsteraarhorn, and Schreck- 
horn, or may survey the Alpine 
valleys of Uri and Glarus, and 
the lake-valleys which lie close at 
hand, smiling out of the dark 
mysterious forests which enshroud 
them. On one side, the view 
extends upwards of a hundred and 
eighty miles, La Dole in the Jura 
being its extreme limit. But all 
this should be seen under various 
aspects and in various lights— 
when the mists fill the valley, 
making it look like a billowy sea, 
and. the mountains like dark float- 
ing islands; when the dawning 
light, as it gains more and more 
power, touches first the Bernese 
Alps, then drives away the mist 
and wakens the earth to the joy 
of another day; when the glow 
of sunset lights up all the moun- 
tains in the east, from the Sintis 
to the Bristenstock, and when the 
blue moonlight glimmers on the 
surface of the numerous lakes, 
and the mountains stand round 
in a circle, looking like so many 
shivering blue shadows. 

But the Rigi is of a very ner- 
vous temperament, and depends 
much upon the state of the 
weather. A good many thousands, 
after ascending the mountain full 
of eager expectation, have found 
nothing but a gray veil spread 
before their eyes, which often not 
even the most patient waiting will 
suffice to remove. Yet can we 
wonder if the old Rigi becomes at 
times impatient when he is obliged 
to listen day after day to the self- 
same expressions of wonder, ad- 
miration, delight, and disappoint- 
ment repeated so many thousand 
times in all the languages of the 
world? - There is a good deal of 
false sentiment mixed up with it 
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all too, while a good many of the 
remarks one hears are made in 
the derisive spirit of the following 
lines : 
* Ab, mademoiselle, good-morning ! 
The piece is old, you'll find— 


The sun goes down before us, 
And then comes back behind.’ 


Truly sunrise and sunset are old 
pieces and have had a long run on 
this stage ; but the spectators are 
old too, always the same, and as 
much mixed as they are every- 
where else. It is folly, no doubt, 
to lament it; but poets, as well 
as a good many other people, do 
lament it, and are very impatient 
of the multitude. Some are angry 
that they cannot be alone, and en- 
joy the various wonderful effects 
of sunrise undisturbed ; and one, 
Reithard by name, gives vent to 
his contempt for the public in the 
following verse : 


‘The Frenchman claps his hands with 
delight, 
The Briton mutters his choicest oaths, 
While the German, simply because it’s 
he fashion 


t , 
Will buy for himself an Alpine rose.’ 


And so they criticise and criticise, 
and do not see that they them- 
selves are infected by the evil 
maladies of the age—selfishness, 
envy, and discontent—which en- 
tirely embitter all enjoyment. Is 
this selfish desire to enjoy things 
alone the reason why people are 
beginning to visit the Swiss 
mountains in the winter as well 
as in the summer? Nay, it is 
probably only from a wish to see 
them under different aspects. 
Those who have visited the Rigi 
on a clear frosty day in winter, 
when all the world around is 
slumbering beneath the quiet snow, 
speak with astonishment of the 
rapture and wonder excited by 
the startling novelty of the scene 
—a scene which those who come 
only in the summer, and are 
accustomed to see nothing but 
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blue skies, golden cornfields, 
and emerald meadows bedecked 


with flowers, cannot have any 
idea of. 





Cuapter XI. From Basex To THE BERNESE OBERLAND. 


BaseEt on the Rhine is an in- 
teresting and beautiful, and also a 
prosperous town; and, but for 
Ziirich—which is, however, a 
place of totally different character 
—it would rank as the first town 
in Switzerland. But, in any case, 
Basel is the principal commercial 
town in Switzerland, and the 
wealthiest. 

In all its features Basel reminds 
one of a well-to-do merchant of 
the good old type; one whose 
face wears an expression of busi- 
ness-like gravity, and yet reflects 
the cheerful consciousness ‘that 
his house stands upon a good 
foundation, and that all his affairs 
are in the most perfect order; one, 
too, who possesses a fund of 
original humour, which, though 
it may lie dormant on working 
days, will break out at the right 
time, to the delight and merri- 
ment of his household. In gene- 
ral he is very careful to avoid all 
luxury ; but when there is fitting 
occasion he will be as well and 
handsomely dressed as any one. 
Such, then, is Basel; serious in 
all matters of business, but other- 
wise a mirthful town, and one, 
too, with a strongly-marked re- 
publican character, in spite of the 
sixteenth-century writer, who re- 
marks of Basel, or Basilia, as it 
was anciently called, ‘The name 
is Greek, and means that the 
town is royalist.’ 

An advantageous situation and 
good fortune have also contributed 
their share towards raising Basel 
to its present position. Standing 
in an angle on the frontiers of 
Switzerland, France, and Ger- 
many, close to the spot where the 
Rhine first becomes navigable, 


and, turning decidedly north- 
wards, affords the town every 
facility for extending her trade 
in this direction, the ‘Golden 
Gate of Helvetia,’ as it is called, 
is surrounded by a wide and fer- 
tile plain which stretches along 
both banks of the river, and occu- 
pies the space between the Jura, 
the Black Forest, and the Vosges. 
Then, too, the railways for all the 
places in East and West Switzer- 
land ; the Alsace-Lorraine lines, 
which are the chief means of 
communication with Paris and 
the north of France ; as well as 
the Baden lines, which place the 
town in direct communication 
with the towns of Germany—all 
converge in Basel. About thirty 
years ago steamboats used to run 
to Strasburg, Mannheim, and 
Mayence ; and though these have 
been quite- superseded by the 
railways, the town owes much to 
the river, which in former times 
was of still greater advantage to 
her. In those days both passen- 
gers and merchandise travelled by 
way of the Rhine, and the river 
still brings extremely distinguish- 
ed guests to the Basel banquets, 
in the shape of splendid salmon, 
which are far more famous than 
their cousins in the Elbe and 
Oder. The fish come up the river 
in shoals in the month of May; 
and when they get beyond the 
town, before they can pass the 
Laufenburg rapids, they fall a 
prey to the nets and traps of the 
Rhine fisherman ; and, in fact, they 
form the most valuable gift the 
river-god has to bestow. 

The Rhine divides Basel into 
Great and Little Basel, as the 
Limmat divides Ziirich ; and for- 
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merly, as was also the case with 
the latter town, the division had 
its political significance, for the 
Rhine formed the boundary be- 
tween the bishoprics of Basel and 
Constance, and it was to the latter 
that Little or Lesser Basel be- 
longed ; indeed, the church of St. 
Clara, which we pass on crossing 
the bridge over the Rhine on our 
way to the Baden railway station, 
belonged to the diocese of Con- 
stance even so lately as 1828, 
when the new bishopric of Basel 
was created. Little Basel was but 
a village in ancient days; but 
about 1260 it fortified itself with 
walls and gates and became a 
town, and in 1285 it received its 
freedom and municipal rights 
from the Emperor Rudolf, and 
it was not until 1392 that Great 
Basel gained possession of the 
suburb-like town onthe right bank, 
by the payment of certain sums 
of money to the bishops and the 
dukes of Austria. The right 
bank of the river is quite level 
here, whereas the left, which is 
covered with houses quite down 
to the water’s edge, slupes up- 
wards to a height of eighty or a 
hundred feet above the river. 
Few changes or additions have 
been made on either bank ; and, 
as seen from the river, Basel looks 
like a well-fortified medizval 
town, with its stone walls guard- 
ing the sloping hills, and the 
grand minster crowning the whole 
like a castle or stronghold. 
Bidding adieu to Basel, on 
our way to Bern we pay a hasty 
visit to the charming canton of 
Solothurn, or Soleure, with its 
sunny mountain-slopes and plea- 
sant old towns, and should feel 
very much inclined to linger there, 
if the snowy Alps were not 
beckoning to us from the distance. 
There is nothing to detain us 
in Olten, which is a busy little 
town filled from morning to night 


with the sound of hammers, the 
roar of machinery, and the rush and 
rattle of steam-engines. So many 
lines of railway radiate from Olten 
that it is constantly in a state of 
restless bustle, especially in the 
summer, when thousands of travel- 
lers pass through on their way to 
all the points of the compass. 
The town stands on the left bank 
of the Aar, but is spreading rapid- 
ly on all sides, and is doing its 
best to keep up with the require- 
ments of modern times. 

Solothurn, the sister town, is 
also a stirring place, and, like 
Basel, is outgrowing the ancient 
walls which once confined it. Its 
streets are broad, clean, and hand- 
some; and, with its grand squares, 
plashing fountains, well-kept gar- 
dens, shady avenues, and numer- 
ous fine buildings, Solothurn has 
a comfortable air of prosperity. 
The gray towers, gates, and battle- 
ments which still remain look 
like old brocade on a new dress, 
and serve to remind us of ancient 
times; but the ramparts have 
long since been covered with trees 
and turned into a promenade for 
the benefit of the townspeople and 
their children. 

The most ancient relic of the 
past is the clock-tower, from 
which, according to some credu- 
lous writers, the name of Solo- 
thurn is derived. They call the 
town Solodurum or Solam turrim, 
from the isolated position of the 
tower, whose stones are said to 
be so firmly cemented together 
with wine and eggs that it would 
be a work of great difficulty to 
demolish it. It is attributed to 
the Romans; and whether it was 
actually built by them or not, it 
is at least certain that Solothurn 
and Trier, or Treves, share the 
honour of being the most ancient 
towns on this side the Alps. This, 
one would think, might have 
satisfied the good people ; but ap- 
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parently it did not, for they had 
a picture painted in which they, 
the burghers of Solothurn, were 
represented as standing upon the 
walls of their town, and looking 
calmly on while Eve was being 
fashioned from the rib taken from 
the side of the sleeping Adam. 
There are numerous Roman re- 
mains both here and in the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, The 
pleasant bathing establishment of 
Attisholz, a very favourite resort 
of the townspeople, situated in 
the midst of a wood, is particu- 
larly rich in remains of ancient 
buildings and aqueducts. People 
talk of there having been temples 
here dedicated to Apis and Atys, 
and their sites are even pointed 
out; but as to who Atys was, 
and whether he was the same 
with Adonis, the beloved of 
Venus, whose cultus was intro- 
duced here by Heliogabalus, no- 
body knows, and nobody at the 
present day very much cares, 
while he can enjoy such a sunny, 
smiling, wildly-romantic land- 
scape as that through which the 
Aar rushes. We might even get 
a view of the Alps from the hill 
here; but it will be better to go 
on to the Weissenstein, or White 
Rock, which, next to the Hasen- 
matt, is the most lofty elevation 
of the Eastern Jura, on the slopes 
of which Solothurn is situated. 
The Weissenstein is four thousand, 
the Hasenmatt four thousand one 
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hundred, feet high; and on the 
brow of the former is situated the 
hotel and bath-house, an estab- 
lishment famous not only for its 
wonderful view, but for the good 
effects produced upon invalids by 
its pure air and the cure de petit 
lait, or course of goats’ whey, 
which is recommended in certain 
complaints. The Weissenstein 
would be a worthy rival of the 
Rigi if it had an equal reputation, 
for there is a very extensive view 
of the Alps to be seen from the 
windows of the hotel. The whole 
grand chain of snowy peaks may 
be seen spread out along the 
horizon, stretching without break 
from east to west, and compre- 
hending the Santis, Mont Blanc, 
and Mont Saléve; but, besides 
this distant view, there is one 
nearer and equally charming, over 
a wide extent ofcountry diversified 
by villages, towns, rivers, roads, 
mountains, castles, and towers. 


* The Weissenstein ought to make 
more noise in the world; but 
perhaps, like its neighbours of 
Solothurn, it is too quiet and 


modest. It might not be a bad 
advertisement of its attractions if 
it were to commission one of the 
pretty girls of the canton to put 
on her gay holiday costume, not 
forgetting the red ribbon in her 
fair hair, and to go out into the 
world, carrying with her a bouquet 
of fresh flowers gathered on the 
summit of the mountain. 


(To be continued.) 










CHAPTER III. 


A Great deal of what I am about 
to tell you now I did not of course 
know of at the time when it actu- 
ally happened ; I was an eye-wit- 
ness of some, but much of it I 
never learnt till later. 

Whether Ruby scrupulously 
complied with my request that 
she would hold no communications 
with Armand de St. Felix that 
must be kept a secret from me, I 
do not know; I cannot but sus- 
pect not. She kept me in constant 
anxiety, which I was forced to 
conceal as best I might, for I did 
not wish Mary and Eva to get any 
knowledge of the cause. As for 
Ruby herself, she seemed as un- 
conscious of what I suffered for 
her sake as she was then of the 
real meaning of the word suffer- 
ing; singing, dancing, laughing, 
fascinating by every word and look 
and gesture, till I was ready to 
forgive Armand de St. Felix for 
what I verily believe he could not 
have helped, while I prayed earn- 
estly that he might love her as 
truly as she was worthy to be 
loved. But I was certainly not 
sorry when our stay in Rome came 
to a conclusion. At the end of 
March we rejoined the rest of the 
family at Cannes, and returning 
to England shortly after, took up 
our abode in London. 

The weeks and months went on, 
and I heard no mention of Armand 
de St. Felix ; Ruby told me no- 
thing, and though I watched I 
could detect no signs of any com- 
munication between them. I 
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sometimes hoped that she had for- 
gotten that episode in her life ; 
sometimes I wondered if he were 
giving her occasion of suffering ; 
yet neither by look nor speech nor 
manner did I get any key to the 
state of Ruby’s feelings. She was 
my sunbeam, my companion, my 
friend still, the one bright presence 
on which I can think with thank- 
fulness even now, among so much 
else that was dull and uncon- 
genial. Once only, while singing 
to me Beethoven’s ‘ Per pieté non 
dismi addio,’ I fancied that she 
put a thrilling intensity of feeling 
into the passionate pleading of the 
words; I saw the tears almost 
starting from her eyes, while the 
pathetic wailing burden of the 
song made me tremble with an 
anxious pity forthe singer. Yet as 
she finished she turned to me, with 
a sweet smile on her lips, saying, 

*I have practised to some pur- 
pose, I think ; for I know I have 
made you miserable. 0, the dra- 
matic profession has suffered a 
great loss in me; I was born for 
the stage !’ 

At last, one morning—I can re- 
call it now—the hot June air, the 
twittering of the sparrows through 
the open window, the rustle of 
the dictionary in Alice’s hands, 
the dull jingle of scales as Nelly 
plodded up and down the piano, 
the street-cries that came up from 
the mews,—that morning which 
is fresher in my memory than 
yesterday, Ruby came suddenly 
into the schoolroom, putting her 
hands to her ears as if to depre- 
cate the noise of scales at that 
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moment, and: exclaiming, before 
we had time to question the mean- 
ing of her flushed cheeks and her 
tell-tale eyes, 

‘Give me joy, all of you; con- 
gratulate me, children, and you 
too, Miss Campion ; I am engaged 
to be married.’ 

The girls cried ovt in wonder- 
ment, while I, in the fulness of 
my pleasure at the prospect of 
seeing her safe and happy, jumped 
up and caught her by the two 
hands, saying, 

*‘O Ruby, my darling, I am 
so glad !’ 

‘Yes; I am engaged .to be 
married,’ she repeated, gently ex- 
tricating herself from my grasp, 
and looking at me from under her 
half-closed lids with an expres- 
sion that puzzled me, ‘to—to Sir 
Robert Debarry.’ 

I think, though I strove hard 
to conceal any demonstration of 
surprise, she must have guessed 
that this was not the sequel to her 
announcement which I had ex- 
pected, for she added immedi- 
ately, 

‘I am so glad you are pleased : 
I thought you would be; but you 
mustn’t look so grave, you know; 
this is a matter of congratulation.’ 

I have often wondered whether 
in those days Ruby was consci- 
ously sarcastic, or whether many 
things come back to me now with 
the interpretation of the after 
years put upon them. I do not 
know whether she spoke that 
morning in light-hearted merri- 
ment or with a terribly truthful 
irony ; but I can hear the sweet 
laugh which broke forth as she 
spoke, just as if she were alive and 
by my side to peal it forth into 
my ears. 

I was aware that Sir Robert 
Debarry had been at our house 
for some time past; I was also 
aware that Mrs. Gascoigne hoped 
against hope that his visits were 
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for Mary; while I, recalling what 
I had noticed many months ago, 
had my own ideas on the subject, 
which differed from those of Mrs. 
Gascoigne. ThatSir Robert should 
have proposed to Rubina was to 
me no matter of surprise, though it 
might be to others. I could well be- 
lieve, forall hiscoldnessand gravity, 
that the piquancy of her beauty, 
the genuineness of her nature, had 
proved the attractions to a man 
no longer in his first youth. But 
that Ruby should have accepted 
Sir Robert, when that meeting 
with Armand de St. Felix in the 
Villa Borghese had not belonged 
to the past morethan three months ; 
that Ruby, such as I knew her, 
should give her heart to a grave 
man of forty instead of to a hand- 
some youth, or that she should 
take a husband for the sake of 
what he could confer, without car- 
ing whether she could give him 
her love—that was what puzzled 
me in this matter, that was what 
made my face so grave and cooled 
the warmth of my congratulations. 
Yet when I came to know it 
all later there was nothing very 
unusual in the story. When Sir 
Robert Debarry first proposed to 
Ruby, she refused him, and if the 
affair had not come round to Mrs. 
Gascoigne’s ears, so in all proba- 
bility it would have ended. But 
Mrs. Gascoigne, mortified though 
she was to find her dream for Mary 
only a delusion, could neverthe- 
less notallowso fair an opportunity 
for ridding herself of Ruby to slip 
by. In her eyes it was nothing 
short of wickedness and a tempt- 
ing of Providence for a penniless 
girl to decline an offer of marriage 
from a man of Sir Robert Debarry’s 
position ; and to others, who can 
view the matter more dispassion- 
ately than I ever shall, there may 
be something to be said on her 
side, considering she was ignorant 
of the existence of Armand de 
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St. Felix. Not that I had any- 
thing to say against Sir Robert 
Debarry ; individually I preferred 
him infinitely to Monsieur de St. 
Felix, holding him of the two to be 
far more calculated to make a wo- 
man happy throughout a lifetime. 
The question was which of the two 
Ruby really loved, and a woman’s 
devotion is notalways regulated by 
a man’s worth. 

Mrs. Gascoigne had an inter- 
view with Ruby, and did her best 
to indoctrinate the poor child with 
her sentiments. 

‘You cannot surely have con- 
sidered the matter properly,’ she 
said; ‘most girls would think 
themselves only too fortunate.’ 

‘But I have not been educated 
like most girls,’ observed Ruby. 

‘ No, more’s the pity,’ said Mrs. 
Gascoigne ; ‘ but that is your mis- 
fortune, perhaps, rather than your 
fault. However, you should con- 
sider all that we have done for you. 
I have five daughters of my own, 
and yet when Mr. Gascoigne said 
that his house must be your home, 
I never hesitated to receive you.’ 

Mrs. Gascoigne’s desire to get 
rid of Ruby was owing in a great 
measure to the insufficient work 
which could be found for her in 
the family ; Eva could not sing 
two consecutive notes in tune, 
Alice was too delicate to attempt 
to learn, and little Nelly’s tuition 
in music was certainly not more 
than I could undertake. Rubina 
knew this perfectly well, forshe had 
mentioned it more than onceto me. 

‘I know Iam a burden to you,’ 
she said, in reply to Mrs. Gas- 
coigne ; ‘I know I’ve no business 

here, and I know I can’t do 
enough now even to make myself 
useful. Let me go away, Mrs. 
Gascoigne; between my singing 
and my painting I think I could 
take care of myself.’ 

‘No, Rubina,’ replied Mrs. 
Gascoigne, ‘my husband would 
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never consent to that; neither 
would I. You must remember 
that you are a Gascoigne; you 
must recollect also, if you please, 
that if we were to let you go away, 
and take care of yourself by sing- 
ing or painting, a great odium 
would attach to us in the eyes of 
the world, which we should pro- 
bably never be able to shake off. 
I should have thought that your 
own sense of what is becoming 
would have kept you from making 
such a suggestion.’ 

*I only suggested it because I 
don’t know what to do,’ said Ruby ; 
‘I have a little pride, and I don’t 
like to feel a burden upon you or 
to stand in Mary’s way.’ 

‘O, as for standing in Mary’s 
way, I don’t say you do that,’ said 
Mrs. Gascoigne ; ‘but you must 
consider we have eight children 
of our own, and Mr. Gascoigne’s 
income is not large. You talk 
of your pride, you say you don’t 
wish to be a burden on us, you ask 
to go away, and yet for no reason 
you refuse Sir Robert Debarry. 
Now I say that is wrong of you ; 
I say here is a way of properly 
relieving us of an additional 
anxiety, here is the right, the 
reasonable, the becoming way of 
rendering yourself independent, 
and of making us some return. 
If you were my own daughter, my 
dear Rubina, I should hold pre- 
cisely the same language, consider- 
ing the large family we have to 
bring up, and the position of the 
man who offers you his hand.’ 

The substance of this conversa- 
tion was told to me months after- 
wards by Mrs. Gascoigne herself. 
In the course of my life I have 
learnt much, suffered much, for- 
given much. For myself it is not so 
hard ; but for another, for one I 
loved, not even now, though years 
have paseed, though the earth has 

closed over my darling’s grave, 
not even now can I wholly forgive 
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that woman for the evil she wrought 
in her hard worldly-minded selfish- 


ness. 

Ruby did not yield all at once, 
but the constant weight of a 
daily pressure is more than any 
one can support; they watched 
her, they scolded, they coaxed, 
they laughed at her ; they wearied 
her day by day with reflections on 
her ingratitude and insinuations 
as to the additional anxiety and 
expense that she was to them. 
Yet it was not, you understand, 
done glaringly, vulgarly, revolt- 
ingly ; it was not apparent even to 
my watchfuleye. I had nc know- 
ledge at the time of the working 
of the matter, and I was genuine- 
ly surprised at Rubina’s announce- 
ment that she was going to marry 
Sir Robert Debarry. It was all 
done by that subtle but terribly 
effective pressure which Mrs. Gas- 
coigne prided herself she knew 
how to employ with so much 
skill. I have not seen her for 
some years, and I hope I may 
never see her again; but I some- 
times wonder if that face hanging 
yonder on my wall ever visits her 
in her dreams, and whether those 
soft eyes and those sweet smiling 
lips, which to others seem so fair 
and happy, would look as sad to 
her as they do to me! 

Well, it was a matter of con- 
gratulation ; everybody took it as 
such, and I fell in with the rest; 
Mrs. Gascoigne was supremely 
happy, Ruby beaming, Sir Robert 
Debarry in paradise ; and reflect- 
ing upon what I knew of the man 
my darling was about to marry, I 
could see no reason why she 
should not be happy if her happi- 
ness rested solely with him. The 
more I saw of him the more I 
liked him ; the grave coldness of 
his manner grew less in the pre- 
sence of those with whom he was 
intimate ; his chivalrous devotion 
to Ruby touched me—I felt he 
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was a man to be trusted, I thought 
she would be very safe with him. 
As for Ruby herself, she seemed 
to have no thought but for the 
joys of the moment, for the plea- 
sant trifling cares of trousseaux and 
wedding presents ; the fitting on 
of dresses, the selection of lace, 
and the attentions of the bride- 
groom-elect. Yet I never knew— 
we none of us never knew—what 
she must have suffered all that 
time ; how each day began with 
hope and ended with despair, 
how anxiously every morning she 
watched for a letter; we none of 
us ever guessed that so long as 
there remained a possibility of 
that letter coming how uncertain 
it was, even up to the last mo- 
ment, that Sir Robert Debarry 
would ever secure ber for his wife. 

It was a very pretty wedding ; 
no bride ever looked more beauti- 
ful than Ruby. She was born to 
wear satin, lace, and pearls, and all 
things soft and pretty, and my 
foolish heart had more than once 
reflected with pleasure that for 
the future she would have full 
scope to indulge her innate taste 
for the luxuries of dress, uncon- 
strained by the pinching grip of 
poverty and dependence. 

Mrs. Gascoigne was too su- 
premely gratified at the prospect 
of being relieved so satisfactorily 
of Rubina to be niggardly in her 
preparations for the wedding. 
There was a morbid consciousness 
always uppermost in her mind of 
what the world and her neigh- 
bours were saying, for she was 
ever careful to provide things be- 
fitting in the sight of all men. 

‘No one can accuse me of par- 
tiality,’ she said more than once; 
‘I mean to have everything con- 
ducted on precisely the same scale 
as if it were Mary who is going to 
be married instead of Rubina.’ 

Yet she had always known the 
exact limits of her impartiality— 
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she had always calculated within 
a hair’s breadth just how much of 
it was necessary to exhibit before 
the eyes of the world. 

I think I had the last view of 
Ruby as she drove away from the 
door; I think the bright look 
which she gave back as the car- 
riage turned the corner was di- 
rected towards me. Anyhow, I 
like to fancy so. Certainly I was 
the only one of all those whom 
she left behind, except perhaps 
the little children, who felt a pang 
at parting with her—I was the 
only one who really cared how 
she sped, or who yearned that she 
might be happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Neiruer Sir Robert nor his 
bride had any wish to spend their 
honeymoon abroad. They passed 


a few weeks at the country house 
of a friend, which had been placed 
at their disposal, and then went 
to their own home. It joined 
Mr. Gascoigne’s property, and by 
a footpath through the woods the 
two houses did not stand a mile 
and a half apart. Very often in 
our walks we used to find our- 
selves on Sir Robert’s land, and 
of course we had full permission 
to wander in his beautiful park. 

It was towards the end of 
August. We had seen Ruby more 
than once since she took possession 
of her home, and she seemed full 
of the bustle and arrangement 
which her new position required. 
I felt quite happy and satistied to 
see her so entirely like her old self, 
bright and beaming, playful and 
fascinating as ever. 

Mrs. Gascoigne was away with 
her two elder yirls paying a round 
of visits, when one afternoon 
Ruby sent me a note, asking if I 
would come with the children to 


lunch with her the next day. She 
was engaged in fitting up her 
boudoir, she said, and she wanted 
our opinion as to whether the 
furniture should be pink or blue. 
It was a beautiful evening. Alice 
and Nelly were going for a ride, 
and I thought I would take Ruby 
my answer in person, for I was 
particularly fond of the walk 
which led from our house to 
Barry Park. My way lay first 
across a succession of grass-fields, 
then through a magnificent. oak- 
wood, on the other side of which 
was a little winding stream, with 
the park stretching beyond. I 
remember I was thinking of many 
things—things connected with 
my own childhood and my broken 
fortunes long before I had ever 
known the Gascoignes. I was 
strolling along, with my eyes on 
the moss at my feet, when I sud- 
denly caught the sound of voices 
speaking distinctly. I looked up ; 
1 was on the outskirts of the 
wood, the little stream was before 
me, and just on the other side, 
where a yew-tree and a mountain- 
ash grew together, I saw Lady 
Debarry—my Ruby—and a stran- 
ger. Stranger—no ! With another 
quick glance and a throb at my 
heart I recognised Armand de St. 
Felix. They did not perceive me. 
I could not go on, and I would 
not go back; I stood riveted to 
the spot. Whether I did right 
or wrong I do not pretend to de- 
cide, but the impulse was on me 
to remain. 

‘I do not know whether it is 
wrong,’ she was saying hurriedly ; 
‘ but: I know it is fearfully impru- 
dent to give you this meeting 
here. Yet I could not resist the 
feeling of—of—well, of curiosity 
—to learn the reason of your long, 
long silence.’ 

‘And you have been thinking 
of me as false, heartless, cruel,’ 
he said very humbly, ‘when I 
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have only been unfortunate and 
ill-fated. Do you believe me? 

‘I do not know what to believe,’ 

she answered, passing her hand 
across her brow and turning half 
away. 
‘Then listen to me now,’ he 
pleaded ; ‘listen and judge. You 
sent me a letter asking me to 
write—to give some sign that I 
had not forgotten you, that I had 
not forgotten those happy, happy 
days in Rome. That letter has 
been following me for months, 
while I have been travelling from 
place to place. It only reached 
me a day or two ago, and I have 
come to you, Ruby, at once.’ 

I did not believe that he spoke 
truly ; it was my conviction of the 
moment, and though I have never 
been able to prove it, it is my 
conviction still. 

‘And now,’ she said, ‘ it is too 
late.’ 

I saw him look at her with an 
expression of agonised bewilder- 
ment, not fully realising her 
meaning. He moved towards her, 
as though he would have caught 
both her hands. 

*Too late !’ he repeated, ‘too 
late | O, surely you will not punish 
me for a misfortune—for what I 
could not help? That is not 
generous, Ruby.’ 

* Lady Debarry, if you please ; 
not Ruby,’ she answered. ‘I was 
married a month ago.’ 

I saw it all, and I heard it all, 
O, with such awful clearness! I 
saw his face of passionate despair, 
and I saw hers just as I had seen 
it once before when she sang to 
me ‘ Per pieta.’ She spared keen 
sensibilities! She devoid of fine- 
drawn sympathies and deep emo- 
tions! Alas, where was my know- 
ledge, where my perception ? 
They appeared to me now all the 
deeper and all the stronger within 
her by very reason of their con- 
trast with her usual external de- 
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meanour. He walked away a few 
paces, while she stood still under 
the yew and the ash-tree; then 
he turned and spoke again : 

‘And you did not trust me, 
you did not believe in me—you 
would not wait. And you have 
forgotten, I daresay, all that you 
once said to me under the ilexes 
in the Villa Borghese !’ 

‘Monsieur de St. Felix,’ she 
said, looking him full in the face, 
with reproach in her beautiful 
eyes, ‘it is neither just nor 
generous in you to remind me 
now of what passed then, Fortune 
has played us a cruel trick—I 
will even admit that I have been 
hasty ; but what is done is done, 
and I, at any rate, dare not, will 
not, think of the past.’ 

‘Ah, a woman can always tear 
the past out of her heart,’ he said 
bitterly ; ‘but for a man it is not 
so easy |’ 

**Chivalrously said,’ she an- 
swered, and I saw her perfect lip 
curl with scorn ; then with a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling, she said, 
*O, do not misjudge me in that 
harsh manner! What have I 
done that I should be so cruelly 
tortured ? 

He looked at her very earnestly. 

‘ Let your heart speak the truth,’ 
he said gently ; ‘do not drown its 
voice. You cannot put the past 
from you any more than I,’ 

O, how I hated the man as I 
watched him there! How poor, 
how artificial, how selfish did he 
seem beside her in her patient 
self-forgetfulness, her brave ac- 
ceptance of pain and simple duty ! 
If I had not feared to cause her 
distress, I would have rushed from 
my place of concealment; 1 would 
have told him that it was both 
cruel and cowardly to taunt her 
with the past ; I would have asked 
him why, if his love for her once 
was not all a sham and a lie, he 
could not take noble pity on her 
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now, and leave her for ever. Yes, 
and I should have got my answer 
—that he loved her still. I 
heard him say it ; I heard it come 
low and soft across the water and 
steal up to my straining ears 
under the leaves of the spreading 
oak ; and I saw too the quiver of 
acute agony that crossed my dar- 
ling’s face as she answered, with a 
gesture half of despair, half of 
indignation, 

*O, do not say that; it is not 
language for me to hear or for you 
to speak ! 

Then she walked on by the 
edge of the stream, plucking the 
meadow-sweet with nervous hand 
and flinging the blossoms far into 
the water; and he followed till 
the shrubs hid them from my 
view and they had gone past hear- 
ing—only a murmur of the insects 
overhead and a ripple of the 
stream at my feet. I was alone 
again with my own thoughts, sad 
and strange and bewildering ! 


CHAPTER V. 


I was uncertain what to think 
or how to act. I was thoroughly 
miserable, because I knew s0 
much and yet so little; miserable, 
because I saw Ruby’s happiness 
shattered and her peace of mind 
destroyed. Not that I distrusted 
her, for I knew her to be brave 
and true; but I felt that her 
young life was broken. She had 
been deceived; she had lulled 
her true feelings to sleep with a 
half-genuine, half-illusory belief 
in what could never really exist 
for her ; and now they had been 
rudely roused again, when the 
awakening could avail nothing, 
and shaken to their very depths. 
Yet I could do nothing for her ; 
true friend though I was, this 
was no matter in which a friend 
could interfeye to any purpose. 
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But how should I meet her again 
with her secret and my knowledge 
of it between us? I felt so guilty; 
I felt like one who carries about 
him the property of another which 
he has gotten by stealth. I dreaded 
the next day’s visit; I earnestly 
hoped that something would occur 
to prevent it; and yet I knew that 
sooner or later I must meet her, 
and therefore the sooner the 
better. 

I might have spared myself 
much of this self-torture, much 
of this suffering, by anticipation. 
When I saw Ruby the next day, 
when she came to greet us in the 
hall with the old sweet smile on 
her lips and the old soft light in 
her eyes; when I heard the low 
ripple of laughter that I loved so 
well,—I could hardly believe that 
this was the same woman I had 
seen not four-and-twenty hours 
ago looking duty and anguish 
straight in the face with a gaze 
of passionate despair. I watched 
her in astonishment. Was that 
pretty captivating manner, which 
had charmed me and so many 
others, nothing after all but a 
mere artificial trick? Or was it 
so entirely natural that it could 
not be suppressed, but still must 
assert its sway in spite of an 
aching misery at the heart? 

The real truth, as I have learnt 
it since, was, that Ruby was neither 
hypocritical nor genuinely light- 
hearted through weal or woe ; but 
she was what she had once de- 
scribed herself to be—an actress, 
a consummate actress, possessing 
the high courage of a noble nature 
which conceals its own feelings 
and griefs for the sake of those 
whom it loves or to whom it owes 
a uty. And Sir Robert Debarry 
was just the man to touch such a 
nature; he was so gentle, so kind, 
so unselfish, so wrapped up in 
Ruby’s every word and look and 
gesture, that she shrank from giv- 
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ing him pain, from letting him 
suspect she could not return his 
love to the full, that she had any 
cause of sorrow in which he could 
have no share.. 

‘ How very kind he is!’ I said, 
as she and [ sat together under 
the limes on the lawn, while Sir 
Robert was rowing the children 
on the water. 

‘I like to hear you say that,’ 
she answered, with her sweetest 
and quietest smile ; and I know 
she spoke the truth, though the 
image of Armand de St. Felix 
could never be wholly effaced from 
her memory. 

I do not think that I should 
ever have confessed to Ruby all 
that I had seen and heard by the 
stream in the oak-wood if circum- 
stances had not been so ordered 
that I recognised it as a duty to 
do so. Mrs. Gascoigne, during 
one of her many visits, had met 
Monsieur de St. Felix,andcharmed 
with his manners, his conversa- 
tion, his appearance, above all 
with his position as one of the 
haute noblesse, she invited him to 
stay at her house—an invitation 
which he accepted with an alacrity 
due less, I should fancy, to the 
charms of his hostess or her 
daughters than to the prospect of 
being in close vicinity to Ruby. 
I was very startled when I heard 
that he was expected, and puzzled 
what to do for the best; and, 
after much anxious reflection, 
finding that I could not by any 
possibility hinder his coming, I 
was convinced of the necessity of 
warning Lady Debarry. Then, 
having resolved upon so much, I 
felt impelled to tell her honestly 
how much more than she suspected 
I really knew. I did not pause 
to turn over my resolution, and 
look at it from every point of view 
till I wavered ; I wrote her a 
note at once, telling her I should 
have a free afternoon next day, 
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and asking if she could see me. 
Her answer came : 


‘Dear Frances,— You know you 
are always welcome. Come by 
all means. Sir Robert will be 
away at quarter sessions; so I 
shall be alone.—Yours affection- 
ately, R. D.’ 


So I went, and found her there 
to greet me with her ready smile 
and gentle kiss ; then she brought 
two garden-chairs, and, placing 
them under the limes, insisted 
that we should sit in the shade 
and enjoy the soft warm air as it 
blew over the water. 

‘Isn’t it lovely here? she said, 
pointing to the lake with droop- 
ing trees at its edge, the undulat- 
ing ground beyond, and the soft 
blue hills in the distance. ‘ Can’t 
you fancy how my artist-soul 
revels in all this—the purple and 
the blue, the deep green of the 
oaks, and the bright yellow of the 
fern? And to think that J of all 
people in the wide world should 
have it for my home!’ 

‘I think you are just the one 
of all others to appreciate it,’ I 
answered. ‘It isnot every woman 
who would love it for its mere 
beauty.’ 

‘Ah? she said ; ‘ but to think 
that I should drop down safely 
at last into such a haven of rest 
as this! Well, they say this is 
a world of compensations; and 
perhaps Fortune thought she had 
made a shuttlecock of me too 
long.’ 

You may fancy that she spoke 
with an affectation of levity, and 
that an undercurrent of irony was 
perceptible ; but I assure you that, 
even knowing all I did, I could 
not detect the slightest bitterness 
in her tone. 

‘You know,’ I said, ‘that no 
one is more rejoiced than I that 
you have safely reached your 
haven of rest, no one is more sin- 
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cerely glad to see you happy in 
your own home.’ 

She looked at me ratherquaintly 
from under her half-closed lids (I 
was observing her very intently), 
raised her eyebrows slightly, 
smiled, and said, with the faint- 
est possible shrug of the shoulders, 

‘I don't think I quite deserve 
it all. I was a foolish, thought- 
less, tiresome thing, wasn’t I? 
Confess now, Frances, that I 
used to give you a deal of trou- 
ble.’ 

‘ You were a great comfort to 
me,’ I answered sadly. ‘You were 
the one green spot in the desert 
of my drudging existence.’ 

*O, I can’t let you use such 
flowery language as that,’ she said, 
laughing; ‘1 must sing you one 
of the old songs to cheer you up. 
See how I have been spending 
my morning.’ And she picked 
up from the grass her drawing- 
book, in which was a half-finished 
sketch of the charming scene be- 
fore us. ‘I’m quite in a rage 
with my stupidity,’ she continued ; 
‘but 1 cannot make anything of 
it. English scenery is only fit to 
be looked at.’ 

‘It is not so easy to put on 
paper as Italian, I suppose,’ I 
answered. ‘Do you remember 
that sweet little sketch of the 
Villa Borghese that you once gave 
me ? 

*O, I remember; it was a 
peace-offering,’ she said, with a 
low laugh, stooping down to fon- 
dle her Maltese terrier. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ I replied ; ‘ you 
used me very ill that day.’ Then 
I added, with an air of sudden 
recollection and an affectation of 
indifference which I supported 
poorly enough, ‘ By the way, do 
you know Mrs. Gascoigne met 
Monsieur de St. Felix last week ? 

‘Ah, is he in England? she 
said carelessly ; but I think her 
cheek turned a shade paler. 
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‘ Yes,’ I continued ; ‘and Mrs. 
Gascoigne has invited him for a 
few days. He is expected to- 
morrow.’ 

I am not an actress; Nature 
has not made me one, and study 
never will. Ihave no power to 
conceal my feelings or to control 
my voice ; and on this occasion I 
felt, and consequently looked, so 
uncomfortable and spoke so ner- 
vously that Ruby turned towards 
me with a gentle expression of 
surprise ; but all she said was, 

‘ Really ! 

There was a short pause, during 
which I debated whether or not 
I should speak further. Ofcourse, 
so long as she believed that I 
knew no more than others, she 
would retain her external calm 
indifference ; but to confess the 
truth would be an immense satis- 
faction to myself as a friend. 

‘Ruby dear,’ I said, with a 
sudden plunge, ‘there is something 
which J think in fairness I ought 
to confess to you—something 
which I don’t think I am justi- 
fied in hiding from you any longer. 
I saw you and Monsieur de St. 
Felix the other day by the 
stream.’ 

She looked up and met my gaze 
with an expression both serious 
and searching; but she did not 
appear angry, neither did her 
mouth quiver or her hand trem- 
ble. 

‘ Well? was all she asked, very 
quietly. 

‘I came upon you suddenly,’ I 
continued hurriedly, ‘and I was 
afraid you might be annoyed if 
you saw me; so I stood still 
where I was. I heard some of 
what passed between you ; but I 
did not think it fair to deceive 
you about it any longer.’ 

I was thankful when I had said 
it—thankful that the confession 
was over, and that there was now 
nothing on my conscience incom- 
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patible with the character of a 
true friend ; but I was distressed 
as I watched the effect which it 
produced on her. She would not 
put off the smile from her face, 
but it was like a gleam of sunshine 
on a stormy day. The recollection 
of that interview with Armand de 
St. Felix, combined with the con- 
sciousness that she was in the 
presence of an eye-witness of her 
great grief, made sad havoe with 
her feelings, seeming to me the 
more intense from the terrible 
effort with which, now all too 
visibly, she strove to conceal her 
real emotion. She did not an- 
swer me; not, 1 am certain, be- 
cause she had nothing to say, or 
because she feared being betrayed 
into saying too much, but because 
she knew she could not control 
her trembling voice, because no 
reply sufficiently careless, suffi- 
ciently indifferent, suggested itself 
at that moment. I tried to divert 
her from a sense of her present 
self-concentrated pain by treating 
the matter solely from my point 
of view, and accusing myself be- 
fore her. 

‘You are very, very angry 
with me, I see,’ I said. ‘I did 
wrongly, dear, I admit ; but if I 
may plead anything it must be 
my deep interest and anxiety for 
whatever concerns you.’ 

She was pacing slowly up and 
down the grass, but as I spoke 
she came and stood before me, 
and laying her two hands on my 
shoulders, said, 

‘Do you think me a mere 
senseless, ungrateful, inanimate 
block of stone, Frances, that I 
should be angry with you? Are 
you not the truest, the on/y friend 
I have ever known? and can you 
believe that I could be angry with 
you for what, at the very worst, 
was only a little bit of indiscretion 
on your part? For shame, dear ! 
you do me injustice.’ And with 
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a smile she tapped me playfully 
on the cheek. 

O, that dreary, dreary winter 
smile! O, the ghastliness to me 
of that forced expression of the 
lips seen in contrast with the 
genuine painful yearning of her 
sweet soft eyes! I put my arms 
round her and drew her head 
on my shoulder. Of what use 
was I as a friend if her eyes 
must keep bright and tearless in 
my presence, if her poor sore heart 
must struggle to belie the anguish 
with which it throbbed ? 

*‘O Ruby! Ruby! I cried, 
‘ with your truest, your only friend, 
who knows all the past and all 
you are suffering, where is the 
need to wear a mask? The pride 
or the courage, or the sense of 
duty—whatever it is that impels 
you to hide your deep sorrow 
under an artificial gaiety, may im- 
pose upon others, but it can impose 
upon me no longer, since I saw 
your face of agony as you walked 
by the stream the other day. Cry 
your heart out, my darling ; it will 
do you more good than that cold 
and cheerless smile. You need 
fear no blame, no reproaches, no 
harsh reflections from me ; my heart 
is full of love and sympathy and 
pity !’ 

O,I was so thankful when I 
felther sobbing in myarms! Tears 
are the natural vent for the heart’s 
sorrow, and sympathy is the surest 
means of drawing tears. I did 
not wish her to confide in me if 
her innate reserve prompted her to 
silence. I did not want to hear 
the history of all she had suffered 
through Armand de St. Felix’s 
selfish trifling. I was glad to be 
spared the reproaches she might 
heap upon herself. I simply want- 
ed her to forget, for the moment, 
that there was any one else in the 
world but me to read her heart in 
her words and looks. I wanted 
her to enjoy the luxury of grief. 
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And in those few moments, 
when I learnt to know Ruby in 
her womanly weakness, when she 
learnt to appreciate me for my 
sympathetic pity,—in those few 
moments, when neither of usspoke, 
save in the silent language of the 
heart, the bond of that friendship 
which had begun when first we 
met was sealed and strengthened 
with a firmness that death itself 
has not had the power to tear 
asunder. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARMAND DE Sr. Fenix came, 
and Mrs. Gascoigne invited a 
party of neighbours to meet him 
at dinner, amongst others Sir 
Robert and Lady Debarry. In 
my quiet unobtrusive way I am a 
student of human nature, and I 
observed with a mingled scorn and 
amusement the gradual change 
which had come over the Gas- 
coignes in their dealings with their 
cousin now that she was no longer 
‘only Ruby,’ but Lady Debarry. 
They brought her name and her 
connection with themselves promi- 
nently forward where formerly 
they had thrust it into the back- 
ground ; they welcomed her to 
their house with kisses; they re- 
ceived her hospitality with an in- 
tense satisfaction. Ruby herself 
was not cynically inclined, and 
being by nature one of the sweet- 
est-tempered and most courteous 
of beings, she never brought home 
to their consciences the difference 
which she must have detected as 
the result of her changed position. 

I wondered whether she would 
accept this particular invitation to 
dinner, and when I knew she had 
done so, I still wondered whether 
she would keep to her resolution, 
or whether she would deem it 
wisest and best to invent some 
excuse at the last moment. I 
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know what I should have done 
under similar circumstances ; but 
my courage and conduct were cer- 
tainly no test of hers, and I was 
not really surprised when I found 
that she came. What sort of a 
greeting passed between her and 
Monsieur de St. Felix I shall 
never know for certain, for I was 
not there to see: whether they 
met as strangers or as old acquaint- 
ances, whether they bowed stiffly 
or whether each touched the 
other’s hand, how he looked or 
how she spoke, will remain a secret 
from me for ever. I only know 
that when after dinner she entered 
the drawing-room in company with 
the other ladies she looked sweet- 
er, brighter, more smiling, if pos- 
sible, than usual. And yet it was 
not due to anything that could 
have passed between her and 
Armand de St. Felix during din- 
ner ; I gathered that from a remark 
made sotto voce within my hearing 
by Mrs. Gascoigne to her daughter 
Mary. 

‘So stupid and tiresome of Ru- 
bina! I particularly told her she 
was to sit on the other side of 
Monsieur de St. Felix, that he 
might have some one nexthim who 
could talk French well; and she 
deliberately went and sat three 
seats below him. She quite put 
party out, and I call it giving her- 
self great airs,’ 

I have sometimes reflected whe- 
ther, if I could, I would be an actress 
like Ruby ; it is such a bitter lonely 
thing! Of all the people assembled 
that evening in Mrs. Gascoigne’s 
drawing-room, Lady Debarry was 
perhaps the very last that others 
would have looked upon with pity ; 
and in the midst of all those who 
either admired or envied her, who 
cited her as a never-failing speci- 
men of good-humour and light- 
heartedness, and who considered 
her position as a piece of rare good 
luck, she was as alone and as far 
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removed from all human sym- 
pathy as any captive staring at the 
sunshine across his prison-bars. 

Ruby had just sat down to the 
piano when the gentlemen entered 
the room. According to my wont 
I had withdrawn to a quiet corne® 
with my work, and as I had no 
particular wish to exchange greet- 
ings with Armand de St. Felix I 
was not sorry that he failed to 
recognise me ; but I had full op- 
portunity of watching him. Con- 
sidering the circumstances under 
which he had made Ruby's ac- 
quaintance, it was hardly possible 
that he could ever have heard her 
sing ; indeed I judged of the new 
surprise which broke upon him by 
the expression of his face at the 
sound of the first few notes which 
she uttered. I saw him start slight- 
ly with a murmured exclamation 
of astonished delight, while his 
gaze was riveted upon her with 
an intensity that seemed to ignore 
any other presence. 

Whether Ruby herself was aware 
of that gaze, who shall say ? but it 
was very unusual for her to break 
off in the middle of a song, declar- 
ing that the east wind had affect- 
ed her voice, that her upper notes 
were all flat, and that she could not 
sing a bit, just too when she was 
singing to the entire satisfaction 
ofa not very critical audience. A 
murmur of lamentation ran through 
the company as she jumped up 
from the music-stool, a general 
chorus of supplication, in which 
all particular protests were lost, 
—all except one, which seemed to 
float away from the rest, and to 
reach my ears with a peculiar 
distinctness : 

‘The wind has been in the 
south-west all day, madame, I as- 
sure you.’ 

‘But it may have changed in 
the last half hour, monsieur ; 
there are no people so sensitive to 
climate as singers, you know.’ 
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The laugh with which she 
pointed her repartee was, I doubt 
not, to all other ears, sweet and 
musical and ringing; only to us 
three—to him, and to her, and to 
me—it was like a mournful dirge, 
the knell of a weary and a broken 
spirit. 

Sir Robert Debarry was sitting 
near me, and at this sudden va- 
gary on the part of his wife he 
leaned across the sofa, and said to 
her in a low and anxious tone, 

‘Ruby dear, is anything the 
matter? I could not detect any- 
thing wrong with your voice.’ 

‘You think I am very fanciful, 
I daresay,’ she answered, in caress- 
ing accents. ‘Well, perhaps I am; 
but I have a certain reputation to 
keep up, you see, and I’m rather 
conceited. Seriously, though, the 
heat has knocked me up ; l’ve got 
quite a headache.’ 

‘Then you would rather go 
home, wouldn’t you? he asked 


“tenderly - ‘there is no need to stay.’ 


She shook her head. 

‘We will stay till eleven,’ she 
said ; ‘I would rather notmake any 
more fuss, please.’ 

Then she moved away to talk 
to one of the guests, and I saw 
Sir Robert watch her with a 
wistful puzzled look. Not that 
he had the smallest suspicion, 
I am certain, of the right key to 
the true state of her feelings; but 
with his tenderness for all that 
concerned her immediate wel- 
fare there was mingled, I fan- 
cied, a little doubt as to whether 
the caprice of the moment had 
been the result of sensations pure- 
ly physical. 

I had not witnessed the greet- 
ing that passed between Armand 
de St. Felix.and Lady Debarry, 
neither was I present when they 
parted, for he followed her out into 
the hall, and did not return to the 
drawing-room till the sound of her 
carriage-wheels had died away on 
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the gravel ; but when hedid return, 
I scanned his countenance with 
much curiosity. It was not a face 
I had ever liked, though that it 
was a face which a woman might 
passionately love I could well un- 
derstand ; but at that moment I 
could think of nothing about 
it except that it frightened me. 
Whether it was expressive of the 
intensest love or the deadliest hate 
I could not decide; probably the 
two contrasted passions were so 
blent together that neither had an 
existence separate from the other. 
I trembled as I saw it. So long 
as that evil face with the long 
dark eyes and the serpent smile 
was free to haunt our woods and 
fields, there could be no peace of 
mind, no security from torture for 
my poor, brave, suffering Ruby! 
And that the fault should all be 
his! That he should have trifled 
with her love ; that he should have 
kept her waiting and wondering 
and hoping, when a word would 
have sealed her happiness; that 
he should seek her now, when if 
suffered to forget him she might 
yet have been happy in the pure 
true love of another; that he 
should foster his love for her now 
when it was all too late, when 
every look from his eyes, every 
word from his lips, could only 
cause her a cruel pang of remorse 
—O, for her, my darling, I hated 
him with such a hatred as I can- 
not believe is wrong ! 

Next day I happened to go into 
the drawing-room while the chil- 
dren were out. There was no one 
there ; but a portfolio of drawings 
lay open on the table, which I in- 
stantly guessed to be those of 
Monsieur de St. Felix, brought 
down for exhibition to Mrs. Gas- 
coigne. I began turning them 
over with some curiosity, much 
struck with his talent. They were 
mostly water-colour or pencil 
sketches, some from Nature, some 
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copies, some evidently intended 

merely as designs for larger pic- 
tures ; there were also a few crayon 
drawings, probably portraits, and 
some clever little pen-and-ink cari- 
catures. These last were done in 
a common sketch-book ; and as I 
lifted it to examine them closer 
a loose drawing slipped out from 
between the leaves and fluttered 
on tothe floor. It fell face down- 
wards, and as I stooped to pick it 
up, turning it round to see what 
was the subject of the picture, I 
found myself face to face with a 
portraitof Ruby. It was her very 
self,—her sweet lips just parting 
with the ever-ready smile, her 
dark eyes, so bright, so soft, so 
bewitching; it was just as I had 
seen her look a thousand times, 
it was just what a portrait should 
be. 

‘I would give anything to have 
a sketch of her like this!’ 1 exclaim- 
ed aloud, without any thought of 
the artist, or how or where he had 
made the picture, without any idea 
either that he was standing close 
behind me. 

* You are quite welcome to keep 
it, mademoiselle,’ he said courte- 
ously, ‘if you would like to do so ; 
but I wish it were better done, 
and worthier of your acceptance.’ 

I started on finding him so close 
to me, and said hurriedly, 

‘I did not hear you come in, and 
I beg your pardon for disturbing 
your things ; but may I keep this, 
—treally ? O, thanks, so very, very 
much ! 

I was too delighted at the pros- 
pect of possessing such a treasure 
not to accept the offer with eager- 
ness, though I could not help wish- 
ing that any one else had been the 


artist. He took the picture from - 


my hand, looked at it steadily for 
a moment, blew off some specks 
of dust, and returned it to me with 
a grave bow. I was still turning 
over the portfolio. 
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‘ What a pleasure it must be to 
draw so well as you do, monsieur! 
I said enthusiastically, forgetting 
for the moment my dislike of the 
man in my admiration of the ar- 
tist ; ‘I would give anything to be 
able to do it. And it is really a 
privilege to be allowed to look at 
such exquisite bits of life and Na- 
ture.’ 

‘But you,’ he said a little sadly, 
—‘ you can always have that pri- 
vilege ; Lady Debarry is a far 
truer artist than I.’ 

The tone in which he spoke, 
and the mention of her name, re- 
minded me of something beyond 
the actual present ; and my feelings 
of the previous evening came rush- 
ing back upon me. I looked again 
at Ruby's portrait, and asked, 

‘You did this from recollection, 
I suppose ? 

* Regollection ! he repeated— 
‘well, yes ; that is to say, I caught 
the expression once when she was 
painting in the Palazzo Corsini ; 
but the rest I have worked up from 
memory.’ 

I took my prize away and set it 
up before me on my table in the 
schoolroom, but that I decided 
should not be its final resting-place. 
I would get a pretty simple frame 
for it, and then it should hang in 
my bedroom, and smile at me every 
morning when I woke. Ruby's 
portrait, with Armand de St. Fe- 
lix’s name beneath it as the painter, 
would be to me like an unwritten 
poem,—a constant memorial of 
the little dramatic romance which 
had woven itself into the threads 
of my quiet existence ; but it would 
be something more. It would be 
a compensation, slight, indeed, but 
still a compensation, for the bright 
face whose presence at my side I 
missed so much; it would be a 
companion in the many hours I 
was doomed to spend alone ; it 
would go with me and be my 
friend when time and circum- 
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stances would probably have put 
leagues between me and my dar- 
ling. 

Thinking after this fashion, and 
absorbed in the pretty little work 
of art before me, I was rather 
startled when the original herself 
came suddenly into the room. She 
had driven over in her pony- 
carriage to see Mrs. Gascoigne on 
some local business, and that lady 
being out she came to the school- 
room to charge me with a message. 
Finding me unmistakably in the 
act of adoration, she came close up 
to my side to inspect the object of 
my worship. 

‘Me! she exclaimed. ‘ Why, 
Frances, you clever hidden genius, 
have you achieved this? 

‘Not I,’ I answered. ‘I found 
it in Monsieur de St. Felix’s port- 
folio, and he gave it to me. Don't 
you see his name in the corner?’ 

I was almost sorry so soon as I 
had said it, but what could I do? 
F could not unblushingly appro- 
priate so artistic a performance as 
the work of my own hand. Ruby 
turned very pale. I saw her brows 
bent and her lips tightly com- 
pressed as she held the picture 
between her two hands scrutinis- 
ing it closely. She did not at 
that moment take the trouble to 
conceal that some conflict was 
raging within her, though I could 
not accurately divine the current 
of her thoughts. 

‘He has done it from memory ? 
she asked abruptly. 

‘He sketched it in the Palazzo 
Corsini,’ I answered, ‘ and finished 
it afterwards.’ 

Again she fastened her eyes 
upon it; and then all of a sudden, 
with a movement so rapid that I 
had not the time to arrest her ac- 
tion, she tore it across and across 
into four pieces. 

‘Ruby!’ I cried, in dismay, 
‘what have you done? The pic- 
ture was mine, and you don’t 
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know how I valued it; and the 
tears started to my eyes with vexa- 
tion as I sprang forward to regain 
the torn fragments. But she made 
a quick backward movement, and 
thrust them between the bars of 
the grate ; then, turning to me, and 
taking hold of both my hands, she 
said, 

‘The picture was yours, but it 
was a portrait of me ; I would not 
let you keep it with Ais name upon 
it. Frances dear, forgive me if I 
have grieved you very much ; but, 
O, if I didn’t do something savage 
sometimes I think my thoughts 
would drive me mad !’ 

‘ But I would have put it away 
in my own room,’ I said, ‘and no 
oneshould have seen it but myself.’ 

‘Ah, no,’ she answered gently, 
‘you would have forgotten some- 
times; you would have been so 
proud to possess so good a paint- 
ing ; you would have shown it to 
a friend some day ; you could not 
have helped it. Dear Frances, be- 
lieve me, it is better destroyed— 
better for me.’ 

She was kneeling before me, 
with her two arms resting on my 
knees ; I stooped down and kissed 
her sweet, earnest, pleading face. 

‘ Of course,’ she continued after 
& pause, springing up and speak- 
ing more passionately, ‘ of course 
I know that there are many more 
sheets of paper on which my face 
and his name are traced together ; 
but Ican only deal with the mat- 
ter—this bitter, hard, cruel mat- 
ter—I can only deal with it as I 
find it ; I cannot do more, can I? 

‘No, dear,’ I answered sooth- 
ingly ; ‘ but how can you possibly 
be sure that M. de St. Felix has 
other portraits of you by himself? 

She gave a dreary half smile and 
a shrug of her shoulders as she 
answered, 

‘He would not have parted 
with that one if he had not had 
others that he valued more.’ 
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I felt this to be true; and, in 
spite of all that Ruby had said 
and done, I had a lingering half- 
formed idea of trying to replace 
what she had destroyed. But she 
either guessed my thoughts or an- 
ticipated my intention. 

‘But promise me one thing, 
Frances,’ she said : ‘ you will never 
ask him for another; promise me 
that faithfully as a friend.’ 

Driven up into a corner like that, 
and awed by the intense serious- 
ness of her look and tone, I could 
not refuse her appeal. 

‘Very well,’ I said humbly, ‘I 
will promise. But, Ruby, what 
am I to say if he finds that the 
picture is gone? 

Her voice was very soft, but 
clear and almost painfully firm, as 
she answered, 

‘Tell him the truth ; tell him it 
is destroyed, and that J did it; 
tell him, too, that I said it was 
best.’ 

Then she turned and went out 
of the room without another word. 

One day, not long after this, I 
received a parcel directed to me in 
Lady Debarry’s handwriting, and 
on opening it I found a portrait 
of Ruby painted by herself in 
water-colours, and bearing her 
initials R. D. in the corner ; it was 
framed and glazed, and was accom- 
panied by a graceful touching lit- 
tle note from the artist and donor. 

To me it was even sweeter 
than the one I had lost; for the 
side-long look of the eyes, that al- 
most inevitable result of a portrait 
taken from reflection in a mirror, 
imparted a bewitching roguish ex- 
pression, which recalled to my 
mind Ruby as I knew her in the 
days when I had not learnt to 
guess at the sorrows of her heart. 
And then overlaying that playful 
smile with the look of anguish 
that I had beheld once since, con- 
trasting the grief endured with the 
light-heartednessexpressed,I could 
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see her like life—see her as I, and 
perhaps only I, knew her really to 
be 


There it is hanging yonder on 
my wall, even a completer poem 
than the portrait that bore the 
name of Armand de St. Felix as 
the painter. Now you can under- 
stand why, though to others it 
seems only a sweet and smiling 
face, to me it is one of the saddest. 
It is an epitaph, too, that little 
water-colour sketch, for she is 
dead now, my dear one so tried 
and so true ; the violets and snow- 
drops grow thick over her grave, 
and Barry Park has been shut up 
these two years because the heart 
of Sir Robert is as desolate as his 
hearth. That is the end of my 
story ; a sad one, is it not Annie? 
Ah, young things like you, fresh 
to the real joys and sorrows of life, 
little guess how much that is bit- 
ter and harsh and sad may under- 
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lie what is seemingly sweet and 
smooth and happy ! 

‘And Monsieur de St. Felix? 
asked Annie, ‘what became of 
him ? 

‘ [have not seen him since that 
visit when he gave me the pic- 
ture. He left abruptly one day 
after I had given him Lady De- 
barry’s message. Ihave heard of 
him once or twice ; he was not so 
devoted to art for art’s sake as she 
in her blind admiration once be- 
lieved ; he gave up painting, and 
married an American lady with a 
very large fortune.’ 

‘ Married!’ cried Annie, ina voice 
of indignant surprise. 

‘ Yes,’ I answered ; ‘ you must 
remember this is a true story I 
have been telling, and I cannot 
make it end just as I please ; and, 
after all, it was best so perhaps. 
Ruby dead—Armand de St. Felix 
married—so wags the world ! 
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Tue Orkney and Shetland Islands 
generally receive scant justice at 
the hands of the map - makers, 
The two groups, as if they were 
useless baggage belonging to Great 
Britain, are squared off in corners 
to right or left at the top or bottom 
of the maps. Hence school-chil- 
dren, unless they are blessed with 
very conscientious masters, have 
often only adim idea where these 
islands actually lie. If the ques- 
tion as to their precise position 
were pointedly put by any of 
H.M.’s inspectors of schools, the 
reply might probably be that they 
were situated somewhere in the 
English Channel, or away in the 
North Atlantic, outside the 
Hebrides. Indeed, I have heard 
Pomona, or the mainland of Ork- 
ney, mistaken for Mona or the 
Isle of Man. Equally dim are 
southern notions regarding the 
distance between the Orkney and 
Shetland groups. From the way 
in which they are occasionally 
talked about, one might be led to 
imagine that they areintermingled; 
whereas Kirkwall, the chief town 
of Orkney, is one hundred miles 
distant from Lerwick, the chief 
town of Shetland. 

But any haziness that may 
exist with respect either to the 
situation or the characteristics of 
these northern groups can easily 
be dissipated by paying them a 
visit in the summer or autumn 
months. And it is indeed an 
easy matter now compared with 
what an excursion to such remote 
regions might have been in the 
days when the motive-power of 
steam was unknown. Time was 
when Orcadians made their wills 
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before venturing south of the 
Pentland Firth, and when Lon- 
doners would assoon have thought 
of going to Reikjavik or Spitz- 
bergen as to Kirkwall or Lerwick. 
The tourist, according to his 
likings, has now a choice of routes 
to the Orkney Islands, He can 
voyage all the way from London 
by steamer, changing ship in the 
Forth or at Aberdeen ; and he can 
also take the rail direct from the 
metropolis to Thurso, which is 
the most northerly town in Scot- 
land, and from which a steamer 
carrying the mails sails ‘every 
lawful day’ to Stromness, one of 
the two chief ports in Orkney. 
The railway route presents the 
attraction, especially on the High- 
land line, of a run through mag- 
nificent scenery, including the 
famous pass of Killiecrankie ; but 
much also may be said in favour 
of the sea route, as the principal 
vessels of the North of Scotland 
and Orkney and Shetland Steam 
Navigation Company, which sail 
twice a week from Granton Har- 
bour (Edinburgh) and Aberdeen, 
are at once commodious and com- 
fortable. The tourist who goes 
on board the steamship St. Mag- 
nus or St. Nicholas has the double 
advantage of seeing the wild 
picturesqueness of the eastern 
seaboard of Scotland, and of mak- 
ing acquaintance en route with 
Orcadians and Shetlanders who 
are returning home from visits of 
business or recreation to southern 
cities and towns. There are al- 
ways plenty of companionable 
people in the saloons of these 
steamers, which present a very 
cheerful appearance after night- 
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fall, when the lamps are lighted, 
and when games at cards or 
draughts, with toddy accompani- 
ment, are being played by various 
groups of passengers. Of course 
the intending voyageur must take 
into account the possibility of the 
advent of stormy weather, which 
would give quite another side to 
the picture just drawn of pleasant- 
ness and-peace ; but bad passages 
are by no means common during 
the months of June, July, August, 
and September, and the entire sail 
between Granton and Kirkwall, 
allowing for detentions, is gene- 
rally accomplished in about thirty 
hours. The steamers, after land- 
ing a portion of their living and 
dead freight at Kirkwall, proceed 
on their voyage to Lerwick, and 
call again at the Orcadian port on 
their return voyage southwards. 

So much for the means of tran- 
sit. Now to the main point. 
What attractions has Orkney to 
show that can recompense the 
tourist for a railway run of some 
seven hundred miles, with the 
addition of a sail across the un- 
stable Pentland Firth, or for a 
voyage long enough, when the 
start is made from Granton, to 
necessitate the passing of a night 
at sea? The attractions are nu- 
merous, and I shall refer first to 
those of 
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On getting past the bold cliffs 
and outlying ‘ stacks’ or sea mono- 
liths of Duncansby Head, you are 
soon able to realise the distinctive 
features of the scenery of the Or- 
cades. From Stroma and the 
Pentland Skerries—reefs of rocks, 
provided with a fine lighthouse, 
lying in the mouth of the Pent- 
land Firth—your eye wanders 
onwards to South Ronaldsay, and 
you can see at a glance from your 
‘ coign of vantage’ on the bridge, 
which is the captain’s promenade, 
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that the islands, whatever their 
interior characteristics may be, 
present defiant fronts of wave and 
weather-worn cliffs to the be- 
leaguering ocean. On the west 
side of the group, vid Thurso 
(Scrabster Pier) and Stromness, the 
effect of a first approach to the 
islands is greatly enhanced by the 
superb view of the rock-wall of 
Hoy, or the High Island, rising 
upwards of 1000 feet in sheer 
ascent from the level of the sea. 
The cliffs on the east side which 
the steamer passes on its way to 
the String, the river-like sound 
that leads into Kirkwall Bay, are 
not nearly so lofty ; but this com- 
parative tameness is counter- 
balanced to some extent by the 
wild and lonely aspect of Copen- 
say and its ‘ Horse,’ which rear 
their massive forms to seawards at 
a short distance from the Moul 
Head of Deerness, the district so 
named forming the most easterly 
part of Pomona or the Orkney 
mainland. 

Viewed from the ‘ out-sea,’ as 
the Norsemen called the encom- 
passing ocean, the islands present 
a picture of Nature, not merely in 
the nude, but bare to the very 
bones. The abounding rocks are 
the fleshless ribs of the disjointed 
land. For the semblance of trees 
and shrubs, and the pleasant spec- 
tacle of cultured fields, the tourist 
must wait patiently until he has 
steamed from the eastern out-sea 
or the western out-sea into the 
‘in-sea’ of Kirkwall or Stromness 
Bays, and he will then come to 
understand that the islands are 
Janus-faced, turning a gracious 
countenance to their friends and a 
stern aspect to their foes. There 
is assuredly a striking contrast be- 
tween the ruggedness of the ex- 
terior ramparts of cliffs and the 
softness of the scenery in the in- 
terior, where fields of grass and 
grain first mottle the slopes of the 















































































































































































































































low brown hills, then spread over 
the lower grounds, and finally dip 
down into the waters of firths and 
bays. 

Travellers can make choice be- 
tween the two faces, according to 
their respective tastes. But those 
who have been more accustomed 
to the beautiful in scenery than 
to the stern and wild—to lovely 
islands, like Helen’s in Loch Ka- 
trine, that reflect their pendulous 
birchen tresses in the mirror of 
still waters—ought to enjoy, by 
sheer force of contrast, the excite- 
ment of boating excursions under 
the shadow of beetling cliffs, 
whose layers of ledges, hundreds 
of feet overhead, are the favourite 
haunts and homes of all manner 
of sea-birds. The rock-scenery of 
Orkney may have nothing to equal 
in striking picturesqueness the 
Drongs of Shetland ; but it pre- 
sents in many places strange, im- 
posing, and even weird configura- 
tions, some of the most noted of 
which are the Old Man of Hoy, 
North Gaulton Castle, near Strom- 
ness, and the Castle of Jesnaby, 
on the coast of Sandwick. Some 
of the terminal nesses or promon- 
tories bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to the heads and trunks of 
gigantic elephants ; and indeed a 
fertile fancy, especially when twi- 
light casts a ‘glamour’ over the 
eyes, may mould the rocks into 
semblances of petrified beasts, 
fishes, fiends,and men. The Old 
Man of Hoy resembles ‘a giant 
that hath warred with heaven,’ 
and stares right onward, not like 
the Sphinx, with ‘calm eternal 
eyes,’ but with gaping sockets that 
are veritably stone-blind. Interest 
is also added to the exploration of 
rock-scenery by the numerous 
helyers or inlets, caves frequented 
by rock-pigeons, and ‘gloops,’ or 
openings through the rocks, that 
serve as funnels for the escape of 
the smoke-like spray driven far up 
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by the dashing waves in days of 
storm. 

It is, however, from the summits 
of the highest hills—such as the 
Ward Hill of Hoy, which rises 
upwards of 1500 feet in height ; 
the Ward Hill of Orphir ; Wide- 
ford Hill, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Kirkwall ; o# Kierfa Hill, 
in Rousay—that the finest effects 
of the island scenery come under 
the eyes of the spectator. There 
is something inexpressibly exhila- 
rating in the vast extent of the 
prospect, as seen from the top of 
the Ward Hill of Hoy, which is 
the highest point in the islands. 
Describing the magnificent scene, 
the author of Summers and Win- 
ters in the Orkneys says: ‘ Now 
we stand upon the bald crown ot 
the hill, with our backs to the 
Western Ocean, and lo! the whole 
Orcadian Archipelago, with its 
islands, holms, stacks, and skerries, 
lies at our feet like the scattered 
fragments of some ingenious and 
particoloured toy-map. It would 
be difficult to match the spectacle 
in fineness and unexpectedness of 
scenical effect. There is in it 
something dreamy, aérial, mysti- 
cal, unreal. We seem to be look- 
ing down upon isle and islet, 
cape and bay, from the car of a 
balloon or the balcony of a lofty 
tower. The far hum of the sea, 
stealing through the silence of 
summer noon, deepens the dreamy 
impressiveness of the scene.’ It 
is from such an elevated spot that 
the curious and often fantastic 
configurations of the islands, vary- 
ing greatly in dimensions, are best 
realised. The island of Sanday 
bears a striking resemblance in 
shape to the mythologic great 
dragon, Stronsay to a mammoth 
lobster, and Shapinsay to a mon- 
ster crab. Lying in the confluence 
of two great oceans—the Atlantic 
and the German Ocean—and bear- 

ing the brunt of tremendous 
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storms from all points of the com- 
pass, the poor battered islands 
show palpable marks of the end- 
less conflict they have sustained 
for untold ages with the uncon- 
querable seas. The bays, the voes, 
the helyers are all so many gaping 
wounds, and one begins to fear, 
on surveying their sadly-shattered 
condition, that they are doomed 
to disappear by piecemeal, leaving 
only the grim Old Man of Hoy, 
standing solitary in the sea, as 
the melancholy memorial of the 
vanished group. 

Of course it is pleasantest to be 
on the hilltops of Pomona, or 
Hoy, or Rousay in sunshiny wea- 
ther ; but the islands lying around 
look their grandest when there is 
a stiff wind on, and when the rush 
of roused waters along sounds, 
against headlands, over skerries, 
and into crescent bays fringes all 
the shores with white seething 
foam. The course of the strong 
and rapid tide-races or ‘ roosts,’ as 
they are called, which add to the 
dangers of navigation in Orcadian 
seas, is also most clearly distin- 
guishable in windy weather by 
the rough-and-tumble movements 
of the boiling and breaking waves. 
The spectator, far off from the 
scene of commotion, knows that 
the waves are ‘roaring into cata- 
racts,’ though distance softens and 
mellows the sound to his ears. If 
the visitor to Orkney wishes to 
enjoy the full luxury of a tingling 
sensation, let him put himself in 
the hands of native boatmen— 
who know well how to handle 
tiller, oars, or sails—for the ex- 
citement of a plunging dash right 
through the heart of one of these 
seething roosts. It will be me- 
morable as a novel experience. 

June and July are decidedly 
the two best months of the year 
to spend in the Orkneys. The 
ruddy gleam which the sun at 
setting leaves behind in the sky 
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lingers on for hours, until the 
evening mingles with the morn- 
ing twilight. The red radiance of 
the heavens, reflected in firths and 
bays, causes so much effulgence 
that it is possible, in the finest 
weather, to read a book or news- 
paper in the open air at midnight. 
Indeed, midnight is quite a mis- 
nomer, as skylarks may be heard 
singing at that hour, and landrails 
‘craiking’ in the cornfields. If 
the islands could only show the 
outlines of palm-trees and bananas 
on their ridges, they would have 
almost a tropical look in the 
mellow glow of the mingling light 
of sunset and sunrise. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Orkney is peculiarly rich in 
ancient relics, which possess an 
interest even for those who are 
not members of the archzological 
societies. The antiquities include 
Picts houses or brochs, cairns, 
standing stones, Norse grave- 
mounds, and the ruins of churches, 
palaces, and castles. These are, 
for the most part, the still visible 
footprints of the aboriginal Cel- 
tic inhabitants—called Picts from 
the custom they had of staining 
their skins blue—and of the con- 
quering Norsemen, who held pos- 
session of the islands from the 
time of Harold the Fairhaired till 
they were annexed to Scotland 
in the reign of James IIT. 

The tourist who is desirous of 
inspecting the chief objects of in- 
terest in the islands should fix 
his head-quarters during his stay 
either at Kirkwall or Stromness. 
The scenery in the immediate 
vicinity of the latter town, situ- 
ated on a pleasant land-locked bay 
in the western district of Pomona, 
is certainly superior to the sur- 
roundings of the Orcadian capital ; 
but there is the attraction in 
Kirkwall of the fine old cathe- 
dral, which was built by the 
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Northmen, and of the ruins of 
the earls’ and bishops’ palaces, 
which testify to the former great- 
ness and importance of this an- 
cient royal burgh. Another ad- 
vantage connected with taking 
up quarters in this town lies in 
the circumstance that the steam- 
ship Orcadia makes bi-weekly 
sailings between Kirkwall Pier, 
which is a handsome iron struc- 
ture, and the principal islands in 
the northern division of the group. 
This inter-insular communication 
by steam is a great improvement 
upon the previous system, when 
the sailing packets that conveyed 
passengers and goods tacked 
about from east to west and from 
west to east in the most tedious 
manner, often wasting half a day 
in getting over two or three miles 
of their course. It is not surpris- 
ing that a visitor, tired with the 
tedium of the sail in those days, 
and unacquainted with the mys- 
teries of tacking, should have 
loudly expressed disgust at the 
devious ways of Orcadian boat- 
men, when they could have got on 
much better, in his estimation, by 
steering the packet in a straight 
line. 

The aspect of quaint antiquity 
imparted to Kirkwall by the nar- 
rowness of the main mile-long 
flag-paved street, and the higgledy- 
piggledy structure of many of the 
houses, some of which have their 
crow-stepped gables where the 
frontages should be, is capped by 
the central group of the venerable 
cathedral, still outwardly entire 
with the exception of a portion of 
the tower, and the crumbling re- 
mains of the adjoining palaces, 
which were once the palatial resi- 
dences of the earls and bishops 
of Orkney. The last vestige of 
the castle of Kirkwall, 

* Where.erst St. Clair bore princely sway 
O'er isle and islet, strait and bay,’ 


was swept out of existence a few 
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years ago in order to make room 
for some needed improvements in 
the town, and an inscription on 
the front of the Castle Hotel now 
marks the site where the lordly 
fortress once stood. Of the two 
palaces only enough is left to 
show that they must once have 
been structures combining great 
solidity with the elegancies of 
medieval architecture. But it is 
the cathedral that forms the chief 
boast and pride of Kirkwall. Its 
lofty vaulted roof, its superb 
arches, its double row of massive 
pillars, and the exquisite work- 
manship of its doors and windows 
never fail to awaken the interest 
and excite the admiration of visi- 
tors. Though this noble pile was 
founded by Earl Rognvald, or 
Ronald, about the year 1130, and 
dedicated to St. Magnus, the pa- 
tron saint of Orkney, it did not 
attain its present proportions till 
three centuries later, when the 
last additions were made to it by 
Bishop Reid, who was also the 
founder of the University of Edin- 
burgh. The most interesting his- 
torical events associated with the 
cathedral were the burial within 
its sacred walls of the body of 
King Haco, who died broken- 
hearted at Kirkwall after his terri- 
ble defeat at the battle of Largs, 
and likewise the interment of the 
remains of the young Queen Mar- 
garet—the Maid of Norway— 
who died on her passage from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, greatly 
to the grief of the Scottish nation, 
which long lamented her untimely 
end. In addition to this cathe- 
dral there is, in the small island 
of Egilsay, the ruins of an older 
ecclesiastical edifice which also 
commemorates St. Magnus. The 
portion ofa circular Pictish tower 
still standing imparts great anti- 
quarian interest to the crumbling 
structure, the interior of which is 
supposed to have been the scene 
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of the murder of Magnus by his 
treacherous cousin. 

The tourist in Orkney is sure 
to hear a great deal about Picts 
houses, and as ‘there are three of 
them not very far from Kirkwall, 
any curiosity he may feel respect- 
ing them can soon be gratified by 
making known his wishes to the 
landlord of the hotel in which he 
has taken up his quarters. There 
is one on the west side of Wide- 
ford Hill as it slopes towards 
Damsay Sound. All that meets 
the eye at first is a green conical 
mound, rising slightly above the 
surrounding heath; but under 
this grassy roof there is a deserted 
subterranean dwelling, containing 
four stone chambers and an en- 
trance and connecting passages, 
through which the primitive 
*Peghts’ were content, many 
centuries ago, to crawl on all- 
fours. The large stones converg- 
ing to the top imparted great 
strength and solidity to this and 
similar souterrains, which were 
only probably resorted to by their 
primitive builders in the time of 
danger. In some of the abound- 
ing ‘ broughs’—which is another 
local name for the Picts houses— 
arrow-heads of flint and portions 
of cooking utensils have been 
found, as well as the bones of men 
and animals. 

The most remarkable and inter- 
esting tumulus in Orkney, how- 
ever, is the now famous Maeshowe, 
which is situated in the central 
plain of Pomona, where the Loch 
of Stenness lies under the shadow 
of low brown hills, and where the 
early Celtic inhabitants of the 
islands and the Norsemen who 
succeeded them have left impres- 
sive memorials of their presence 
in numerous grave-mounds, huge 
monoliths, and mysterious circles 
of standing stones. The Mound 
of Maeshowe—interpreted by the 
late Principal Barclay, of Glasgow 
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University, as meaning ‘ Maiden’s 
Mound’—lies near the flat fence- 
less road that runs between Kirk- 
wall and Stromness, and is conical 
in shape like the other brochs, 
which are smaller in size. From 
the level surface of the ground it 
rises thirty-five feet in height, and 
is about 300 feet in circumference 
at the base. It is encompassed 
by a moat or trench forty feet 
wide with a variable depth. The 
interior, consisting of a great cen- 
tral chamber with three side cells, 
is entered by a narrow passage 
about fifty feet in length, con- 
structed of large slabs of stone set 
on edge. On reaching the interior, 
which can only be done by bend- 
ing the back, the visitor sees by 
the light of his flambean that the 
walls of the central chamber, 
which is fifteen feet square, converge 
overhead in overlapping layers of 
stone, thus forming a strong vault- 
ed roof, and that the massive stone 
buttresses at the corners are com- 
posed for the most part of single 
blocks. Along the edges of these 
upright stones and around the 
entrance to the side cells or crypts 
numerous runes are inscribed, 
which have been variously rendered 
by Scandinavian professors and 
English archeologists. Principal 
Barclay, whose readings of the 
runes differed greatly from those 
of other translators, came to the 
conclusion, from what he believed 
to be the meaning of one of the 
inscriptions, that the mound was 
raised for the sons of the famous 
Ragnar Lodbrock in the latter part 
of the eighth century. The inscrip- 
tions, numbering nearly 1000 in 
all, appear to have been carved at 
intervals extending over some 
centuries, and there is good reason 
to believe—if any reliance is to 
be placed in translations which 
have been given—that some of 
them may be attributed to crusad- 
ing Norsemen, who commemorated 
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in this way the periods of their 
departure to and return from the 
Holy Land. It is thus apparent 
that abundant food for conjecture 
and speculation is provided for the 
visitor to Maeshowe, which is one 
ofthe most profoundly interesting 
relics of antiquity in the British 
Islands. 

A short walk from Maeshowe 
takes the tourist to the Loch of 
Stenness, that has the peculiarity, 
from communicating with the Bay 
of Stromness at the Bridge of 
Waith, of being partly fresh and 
partly salt water. But while this 
circumstance imparts great scien- 
tific interest to the loch, by en- 
abling it to sustain various kinds 
of marine and fresh-water plants 
and animals, it derives its chief 
celebrity from the standing stones 
that rear their gray weather-worn 
and . mysterious forms near its 
margin. Originally there appear 
to have been two complete circles, 
one on the Maeshowe side, and 
the other on the Brogar side, 
reached by a bridge, bearing the 
same name, that divides the loch 
into two sheets of water. Of the 
circle on the Maeshowe side, how- 
ever, only three stones now remain 
—two upright, and one fallen to 
the ground, lying prone like an 
antediluvian giant. The prostrate 
stone is eighteen feet in length and 
twenty-one inches in thickness. 
Not far off from these there stood 
several years ago another huge 
obelisk, with a large hole through 
it, called the Stone of Odin, to 
which sacrificial victims are sup- 
posed to have been fastened, but 
which, in more modern times, was 
used by lovers for plighting their 
troth by clasping hands through 
the opening, the pledge thus given 
being held as binding as the most 
solemn oath. The sacrilegious 
man, said to be an alien, who 
demolished the Odin Stone was 
ever afterwards shunned and hated 


by the peasantry who lived in his 
neighbourhood. Readers of the 
Pirate may remember the fine 
effect with which Sir Walter Scott 
introduces the Odin Stone as a 
trysting-place into his attractive 
romance, the scenes of which are 
laid in the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands. 

The Brogar circle, on the other 
side of the bridge, is situated on 
a low heath-clad promontory or 
ness, Which bears many traces of 
grave-mounds, having been the 
scene of a desperate Norse faction- 
fight about the middle of the tenth 
century. Only thirteen of the 
stones can now claim the designa- 
tion of ‘standing,’ the others, ten 
in number, having fallen to the 
ground, like the larger obelisk 
already mentioned on the Maes- 
howe side. Though the blocks 
still erect average only about ten 
feet in height, the sight of them 
produces a singularly impressive 
effect, from the weird aspect they 
present of supernatural age. What 
Professor Morley has said of Stone- 
henge and Avebury may also be 
applied to the Brogar circle: ‘ No 
man knows when or how those 
mighty stones which defy time 
were lifted to their places ; only 
the stones themselves tell us that 
in a day long past, of which we 
have no other record, the people 
of this island gave their chief 
strength to the service of religion.’ 
The circumstance that the Norse 
invaders and conquerors of Orkney 
gave the name of Steinsness (Ness 
of the Stones) to the promontory 
on which the Brogar circle stood 
may be held as affording conclusive 
proof that the stones were erected 
by the aboriginal Celtic inhabi- 
tants who once populated the 
entire extent ofthe British Islands, 
from remote Unst to Salisbury 
Plain. 

The tourist who, after exploring 
Maeshowe and surveying the 
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standing stones of Stenness, desires 
to gratify still more his taste for 
antiquities may easily do so by 
extending his excursion into the 
heathy west mainland parish of 
Birsay, where he will see the ruins 
of the princely mansion, called a 
palace, which was built somewhat 
after the model of Holyrood House 
by Earl Robert Stuart, father of the 
infamous Earl Patrick Stuart, who 
was beheaded for treason and con- 
spiracy in the reign of his cousin- 
german, James VI. of Scotland, 
at the market cross in the High- 
street of Edinburgh. On _ the 
Brough of Birsay, which is insu- 
lated at high water, the remains 
may yet be seen of Christ Church, 
where the body of St. Magnus 
was laid before it was removed to 
Kirkwall Cathedral. 

The best preserved ruin in the 
islands, and one well worthy of a 
visit, is Noltland Castle, situated 
near the bay and village of Piero- 
wall in Westray, where the steamer 
Orcadia calls twice a week. The 
massive walls of the gray oblong 
pile, standing solitary in this re- 
mote spot, have a very striking 
and imposing appearance. The 
ranges of embrasures in the main 
portion of the pile have been com- 
pared to the portholes of some 
huge old battered line-of-battle 
ship. The castle has its spacious 
court, vast hall, great staircase, 
richly-ornamented windows, and 
dungeon-like cells, It is believed 
to have been begun, if not entirely 
built, by Thomas de Tulloch, who 
was bishop-governor of Orkney 
under Eric, King of Denmark, for 
upwards of forty years, before the 
islands were annexed in 1422 to 
the crown of Scotland. Noltland 
had the distinction of being twice 
besieged—once by Sir William 
Sinclair of Warsetter, and again 
by Earl Patrick, Stuart, who suc- 
ceeded in carrying it by assault. 
It is mentioned by David Vedder 
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in his Oreadian Sketches that one 
of the owners of the castle, George 
Balfour, had six-and-thirty chil- 
dren, and stood six feet seven 
inches in his boots. An interest- 
ing historical incident connected 
with this stronghold is that it 
afforded a refuge and shelter to 
the last surviving officers of the 
defeated army of Montrose. After 
it became a ruin, Noltland Castle 
is said to have celebrated the 
births and marriages of the Bal- 
fours, whose ancestors were its 
owners, by a kind of spectral 
illumination, like that which Scott 
describes as blazing and glimmer- 
ing over Rosslyn Chapel on the 
night when the lovely Rosabelle 
perished in crossing the Firth of 
Forth. 


Lanp AND Water Sports. 


There are no Polar bears to 
shoot in Orkney, any more than 
there are snakes to scotch in Ice- 
land ; but tourists who know the 
use of rod or gun may have plenty 
of sport. The islands are the 
paradise of all varieties of sea- 
fowl and of waterfowl, whose 
favourite haunts are the abound- 
ing little lochs and marsh-lands, 
The seafow]l includethe cormorant, 
puffin, little auk, and several kinds 
of divers, guillemots, and gulls. 
Among the freshwater fowl there 
are teals, coots, shieldrakes, wid- 
geons, mallards, garganeys, grebes, 
and wild ducks. Fowling can 
thus be actively prosecuted both 
on land and water, on salt water 
and fresh. On a fine day, with a 
breeze brisk enough to fill the 
boat’s sail, nothing is more de- 
lightful than a fowling excursion 
over miles of the ‘in-sea,’ now 
dipping into sandy bays, now 
skirting rocky inlets, and anon 
bounding across the fresh swelling 
waves of forths and sounds. The 
commotion that the report of a 
gun causes among a colony of sea- 
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fowl, whitening the ledges of a 
wall of cliffs, is about as striking 
and lively a spectacle as can well 
be imagined. The pursuit of 
rock-pigeons often leads the fowler 
to parts of the island coasts 
abounding in romantic natural 
arches and caves. In their rapid 
movements, when darting alarmed 
out of the entrances of the caves 
they frequent, the rock-pigeons 
exhibit the perfection of grace. 
To the eye of the fowler, coasting 
along in his boat, there is not now 
presented, as in former years, the 
startling spectacle of the egg- 
gatherer sustained by a rope while 
following his ‘dreadful trade’ on 
the shelvy face of perpendicular 
cliffs. 

Papa Westray—which derived 
what may be called its Christian 
name from the Culdee fathers, 
who had cells there—has long 
been noted for its immense flocks 
of seafowl ; and in like manner 


Rousay, which is the Highlands 
of the northern division of the 
Orcades, abounds in water-fowl, 
game, and trout, being thus pro- 
pitious to the angler no less than 


to the fowler. It is about the 
only island in the group where 
anything like respectable grouse- 
shooting can be obtained on and 
after the 12th of August, though 
I remember hearing two military 
officers towhom Colonel Burroughs, 
C.B., the proprietor, had consigned 
the shootings in his absence, loud- 
ly complaining one year of the 
barrenness of the land. In the 
Loch of Wasbister in Rousay 
there lies an islet, adorned with 
dwarf trees, where teal and eider 
duck breed in considerable quan- 
tities ; and this fine sheet of water 
is also famous for the abundance 
of its excellent trout. _Good rod- 
fishing for trout is to be had in 
the lochs of Graemshall and St. 
Mary’s, in the Holm district of 
Pomona ; in the Loch of Wasdale, 
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on the Binscarth estate; in the 
Loch of Kirbuster in Orphir ; and 
above all, in the Loch of Stenness, 
which is nine miles long by one 
and a half broad, and which con- 
tains sea-trout as well as common 
trout. The angler, while peace- 
fully and leisurely pursuing his 
vocation, has time to ‘take stock’ 
of the surrounding country and 
its still life under gray skies ; of 
the crofters at work on their 
patches of cultivated ground ; of 
the humble thatched ‘ huts where 
poor men lie;’ of the huddled 
farmsteadings, with herds of short- 
horns cropping the neighbouring 
pastures; or of country carts 
rumbling and rasping along main- 
land tracts with loads of peat to 
swell the stacks that furnish fuel 
for winter fires. 

Orkney game includes seals, 
which have their favourite haunts, 
such as the Wire Skerries and the 
Kilns of Brinnovan in Rousay, 
and it requires as much skill to 
bag them as to stalk a red deer on 
the corries of the Highlands. The 
seal is about as amphibious as a 
beaver, and the rapidity with 
which it ‘slidders’ off rocks into 
the water on the approach of 
danger is highly creditable to the 
promptitude and agility of this 
very queer fish, Whale-hunting 
as well as seal-shooting must also 
be numbered among Orcadian 
sports. In the autumn season 
great ‘draves’ of bottle-nosed or 
ca’ing whales, often three or four 
hundred strong, come down among 
the islands in pursuit of the her- 
ring shoals; and the visitor may 
consider himself highly fortunate 
if he is enabled to take part in the 
exciting chase. Hundreds of the 
island beats, some speeding under 
sail, some propelled by oars, fol- 
low in the wake of the shoal, the 
efforts of the boatmen being di- 
rected to drive the whales, if pos- 
sible, into the shallows of sandy 
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bays, where they fall an easy prey 
to the destroyers, who are armed 
with harpoons, ware-forks, three- 
pronged ‘graips,’ and any other 
lethal weapons which come to a 
point. There is a regular battue 


when some hundred or two of 
bottle-noses are driven ashore by 
the pursuing fleet of small boats. 
The tourist will find this sport 


J 


decidedly more entertaining, as 
well as novel, than wandering 
over the abounding moors and 
heathy hill-sides, gun over shoul- 
der, in search of snipe or plover, 
rabbit or hare. 

My closing counsel to intending 
tourists is, Pray that your flight 
be not in winter. 


LOVE AND SUMMER. 


——@——_ 


Wuew the south wind hums and sighs, 
And ocean smiles, and wild birds sing 

In woodland ways ‘neath cloudless skies, 
And care and gloom take hasty wing, 

I think of you, and ev’ry thought 
With love and joy and hope is fraught. 


When ocean moans and north winds shriek, 
And winter lours and birds are fled, 





And woodland ways and skies are bleak, 
And hope and joy and song are dead, 
I think of you, and thinking sigh, 
Lest love with these and summer die. 


sut in your eyes a brightness lives, 
And in your voice a song is heard, 
And each to winter something gives 
Of summer sun and summer bird ; 
And so in thinking still of you 
My sun is bright, my skies are blue 


’Tis only when that brightness fades, 
And when that song has died away, 
I know the gloom of winter's shades 
And miss the summer's joyous lay. 
Ah, lady, from me for a while 
Keep winter with your song and smile ! 


















‘ Witt ye gang to the Hielands 
wi me? The invitation came 
from Mac. in the early part of the 
year ; and, as it received from his 
sister, one Adela, an earnest in- 
dorsement, what could I do but 
accept it unconditionally ? 

The emancipating hour of my 
furlough in the Campaign of Care 
has arrived. There is a truce for 
me, at least, in the Battle of 
Babylon; and, as whirling wheels 
bear me through the ‘endless 
meal of brick and mortar’ to the 
St. Pancras Terminus, I feel a 
species of patronising pity for the 
unfortunate soldiers who are going 
to their daily round in the Fight of 
Life. La Rochefoucauld’s cynical 
dictum is true after all. A luxuri- 
ous easy-chair in the Pullman car 
Apollo. My Glasgow ticket is 
collected at St. Pancras, and I 
shall not be intruded upon by 
furies in fustian at every stopping 
station ; while my bag will trouble 
me no more this side of the Clyde. 
The windows of the Pullman are 
on a level with the carpet, and the 
chairs revolve upon pivots; so 
that the angle of vision includes 
the whole circle of scenery to the 
right and the left. The news- 
paper remains unread, and the pile 
of periodicals I bought to ‘kill the 
time’ is neglected; for the Apollo 
reveals a flying panorama of beauty- 
spots, a gliding gallery of land- 
scape pictures, a kaleidoscope of 
changing scenes, a series of dis- 
solving views. The Apollo glides 
on with a motion that is motion- 
less, its bogie-wheel arrangement 
accommodating the car to the seve- 
rity of every curve and the asperity 
ofeach set of points and crossings. 
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Airy, spacious, and sumptuous as 
a drawing-room is the Pullman. 
Vibration and noise are so dimin- 
ished as to be barely perceptible. 
Travelling is made a_ positive 
pleasure. The Leicestershire dis- 
trict, which we are now traversing, 
seems too tranquil for busy Eng- 
land. The landscape lies in a 
shimmer of dreamy light. Every- 
thing seems asleep in the sun- 
shine; as it smites the railway 
banks, fragrant with new-mown 
hay ; as it ripples in a tide of 
green and gold over ripening corn- 
fields ; as it burnishes the rush- 
fringed pools, where the white 
lilies float on their own pale sha- 
dows; as it falls upon drowsy 
hamlets of moss-grown, brown- 
thatched cottages, clustering round 
stumpy square-towered churches, 
with crumbling farm - buildings, 
whose mingled tints of brown and 
bronze, green and gray, are a 
painter’s dream of colouring. 
North of the Trent bits of Alpine 
miniature. But soon a change 
comes over the spirit of the 
scenery. The demon of manufac- 
ture, in his money-making mania, 
despoils the land. A_ black 
blighting cloud hangs over grace- 
ful valleys and woodland masses 
upon which Nature had bestowed 
her most poetical touches. Pick 
up your newspaper now, O scribe, 
for the fields here are those of 
coal and iron. The grass grows 
in poor pathetic patches. The 
trees are stunted and sickly. Vege- 
tation is stricken. The hills now 
are of hideous slag, down whose 
sable sides streams of molten 
metal have burnt their way in 
gaping channels. The groves are 
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groves of chimney-stacks. The 
rivers are Acherontic with coal- 
washings. They surely flow from 
the Styx to Lethe. The district 
is Erebus. Overhead hangs a 
Cimmerian vapour—a pall of 
smoke so subtle and substantial 
that local satire says it can be 
blasted by gunpowder, and manu- 
factured into patent felt-roofing. 
The capital dinner at Normanton, 
and a cigar afterwards in the 
smoke-room of the speeding Pull- 
man, soothes one’s feelings. And 
now Leeds is left behind, and the 
green fields are presenting them- 
selves undotted with colliery shaft- 
ing and forks of flame from iron- 
work cupolas. The air has re- 
gained its clearness, and the sun 
lights up breezy hillsides, and soon 
flashes upon the Ribble, which, 
released from the restraints of its 
moorland home, is swirling madly 
past little archipelagoes of rock 
and islanded trees. As the tearing 
train bursts through Settle, we 
enter upon the new line to Carlisle, 
and upon one of the most romantic 
railway rides in the United King- 
dom, whether regarded from the 
point of its scenic charms or from 
a view of the gigantic natural 
obstacles which engineering genius 
has conquered. Come on to the 
balcony and breathe the ‘ caller’ 
air from the surrounding moor- 
lands—heather-scented, solitary, 
and full of changing lights and 
shadows. The Pullman is pierc- 
ing the Pennine Chain. Ingle- 
borough, Whernside, Shap Fells, 
and Wildboar sentinel the line. 
That mountain-king, whose back 
is humped like a whale’s and who 
wears a coronet of cloud, is Peny 
Gant. Quick! That delicious val- 
ley is the Dale of Dent. This 
is the Wensleydale district. ‘ It 
is good wine if a man had only 
time to enjoy it,’ said valorous 
Raleigh, tossing off a beaker on 
his way to the block; and the 
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beauty-spots that are so thickly 
clustered on this new line would 
be captivating if somebody would 
bribe the engine-driver to pull up 
to allow one to revel in their 
charms. Westmoreland Fells now. 
Mallerstang and the Wildboar, 
east and west, frown upon the 
invading express. That gray little 
Border-town, with the summer sun 
searching out its mosses and lich- 
ens, is historic Appleby. The 
verdurous valley of the Eden here. 
Pleasant pastures, with the dis- 
tant lake mountains standing out 
clear and blue against the summer 
sky. We play hide-and-seek with 
the Eden, and the Pullman tears 
down the gradient as if the iron 
horse had taken fright, and was 
running madly away with the 
train. ‘The sun shines bright on 
Carlisle wa’’ Gretna, Dumfries, 
and Kilmarnock ; and then there 
is just time for a wash before the 
Apollo, as the clocks are striking 
nine, swings into St. Enoch’s, Glas- 
gow, with its passengers almost as 
free from fatigue after their 423 
miles’ run as they were when they 
set out from St. Pancras at half- 
past ten this morning. Mac, is 
on the platform, and seizes simul- 
taneously my hand and my bag, 
and whispers, ‘ What’ll ye tak’ ? 

I must not dwell on Glasgow. 
There is nothing Scottish about 
it. I find myself in another 
London, for the second city of 
Great Britain bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the first. 

‘What a beautiful boat and 
what a shocking river ! I observe 
to Mac., as we stand on the upper 
deck of the Iona, as she churns 
her way down the Clyde, at seven 
the next morning. Adela is with 
us, with her frank fair face and 
blue inquiring eyes, that Edgar 
Hanley or Frank Miles might 
idealise and call Miranda. With 
just theslightest Scottish inflexion, 
she says, in reference to the pea- 
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soup the paddles of the Iona are 
stirring up, 

‘You must possess your soul in 
patience, and in due time you will 
receive your reward. Wait till 
you get further doon the water. 
The demon’s cave always appears 
before the beautiful abode of the 
fairies is disclosed.’ 

And then this sweet Scotch 
girl adds something slyly satirical 
about the colour and consistency 
of a certain stream called the 
Thames. But the Clyde from 
the Broomielaw downwards is in 
a notoriously noisome condition, 
It is so much liquid sewage. The 
air-bubbles that are ever rising on 
its surface betray the fermentation 
of filth going on below. The 
problem of purification must soon 
be solved. The only wonder.is 
that its solution should have been 
so long delayed by a city so 
spirited in its enterprise as Glas- 
gow, which spent six millions 
sterling in widening and deepen- 
ing the Clyde, and nearly two 
millions in bringing a water- 
supply to the inhabitants from 
Loch Katrine, forty miles away. 

Breakfast is served in the cool- 
est of atmospheres, and with sur- 
roundings which bear theelegance 
and refinement of the drawing- 
room. lamin raptures with the 
Iona, but Adela says there is even 
a fairer and fleeter craft on these 
waters, a sumptuous sailing-palace 
called the Lord of the Isles, and 
that Mac. ought to have taken us 
by the pet vessel to Inverary, and 
that we must return by that 
steamer. The present Iona is 
the seventh of a series of boats of 
that name, but the appellation 
this year has been departed from. 
The new Iona is called the 
Columba. 

When we stroll on deck again 
Dumbarton Rock is rising sheer 
out ofthe water. It photographs 
itself instantly upon the memory, 
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a picture that will never need 
restoring. Its historic associa- 
tions, and its bold impressive 
beauty, render the Clyde classical. 
Right behind the Castle crags, 
right away in the silvery gray of 
the perspective, towers the head 
and shoulders of Ben Lomond, 
preserving his characteristic con- 
tour these twenty miles away. The 
Clyde now grows spacious. Adela 
is a charming guide-book to the 
new scenes that are opening out. 
She tells me all about Wallace's 
tower, and Leven Vale, rendered 
famous by the genius of Smollett, 
and Cardross Castle, where Robert 
the Bruce passed to the Promised 
Land, after praying Douglas to 
bear his heart to Palestine. When 
Port Glasgow is reached, Mac. 
takes up the story, which relates 
chiefly to the timber-pools. We 
pause at Greenock, seat of sugar 
and shipping. I wonder whether 
the canny Scot is alive who, when 
Mark Lemon was appearing at 
Greenock with his Falstaff enter- 
tainment, said, ‘ Ay, man, there 
maun be something in this Shake- 
speare, or he wouldna hae lasted 
sae lang.’ A large addition of 
passengers to our boat. They 
have come down by train from 
Glasgow in order to miss the 
Clydeside part of the voyage. 
Were I not too absorbed in the 
scenic beauties that now are being 
unfolded, the voyageurs and their 
characteristics would prove a 
diverting study. There is a de- 
cided tourist flavour about the 
cargo, and plenty of English 
Philistines, but none of the rowdy 
element one experiences in South- 
ron waters. Cosmopolitan, too, 
is the company. Adela has gone 
into aquiet corner to take a surrep- 
titious sketch of Mr. Cockaigne, 
who is here wearing a brand new 
‘Hieland’ bonnet, feathered and 
silver-mounted, that requires a 
bronzed face, broad shoulders, and 
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burly form to be donned with 
dignity. There are several real 
Highlanders on board going north, 
but the only wearer of plaid and 
kilt is Mr. Birmingham, the evo- 
lutions of whose exposed tallow- 
coloured calves are striking, very 
striking. Some of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s parsons are on deck, 
and one or two of the passengers 
might have stepped out of 
Dickens's pages. Mr. Bounderby 
from Manchester is talking to 
Major Bagstock from Leaming- 
ton; and I am certain that I saw 
Mr. Pecksniff, with his charming 
daughters, in the deck saloon 
abaft. 

The Frith of Clyde is now a 
broad estuary widening and wind- 
ing, and lying like a lake of liquid 
light under the vertical sunshine, 
and here and there whitened with 
the gleam of a snowy sail. The 
shores lie in a haze of heat. 
Each little bay has its miniature 
watering-place, fronted by shelv- 
ing sand, and baked by mountain 
spurs. Each particular promon- 
tory is capped with snug villas 
and cottages that are trellised 
with flowers, shaded with trees, 
and sung to by the sea. Mac. 
says there are some forty-five of 
these little watering-places for 
the summer abode of the citizens 
of the commercial capital. So 
accessible by road or rail are they, 
that Mr. Glasgow can leave the 
coast for business in the morn- 
ing and return for lunch in the 
afternoon. Happy, happy Glas- 
gow folk, who can in so short a 
space exchange the brick - and- 
mortar bondage of the big city 
for scenes so silvan! No other 
people can so speedily and com- 
pletely escape from the fever-fret 
of town to such romantic repose. 

We are crossing to Rothesay, 
the Brighton of the North, which 
shines like a white pearl in a rich 
setting of green. Away to the 
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south, where the sunshine lies 
warm on the water, are the two 
Cumbraes, where in the olden 
time lived two giants who had 
but one hammer to work with, 
and were in the habit of throwing 
the tool to each other as required, 
across the strait, between the 
two islands, and where in a more 
Christian age flourished a Scottish 
minister who, at the kirk every 
Sabbath, prayed for ‘the greater 
and lesser Cumbrae, and the ad- 
jacent islands of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’ Beyond thgse is- 
lands the serrated peaks of Arran 
stand out against the sunny seren- 
ity of the sky. Further west 
Ailsa Crag, an ocean milestone, 
rises like the Needle of Cleopatra 
just on the horizon line, where 
sea and sky meet and kiss each 
other. And nearer hand, on the 
Ayrshire side, are the villas of 
Largs, which repose at the foot of 
the wooded hill as if they were 
‘bathing in the tide. Now we 
have swept out of the broad bay 
at Rothesay on our westerly 
course, and soon enter upon the 
winding water-valley of the Kyles 
of Bute. Here is a poet’s ideal of 
scenery, an artist's fancy of Fairy- 
land. What is the use of my at- 
tempting to describe this silvan 
sea-path among the shelving hills, 
whose bronzed faces smile at their 
own wildness in the liquid mirror? 
Such a task would be begun in 
presumption, executed in impo- 
tence, and end in failure. Now 
we seem shut in by investing lines 
of hill and wooded bank, with 
distant mountain sentinels to cut 
off retreat, when, lo ! the sea-path 
suddenly opens for us, only to find 
us land-locked in another seques- 
tered reach more romantic even 
than the last, with bars of light 
and shade travelling along the 
scarped slopes, and with the water 
itself changing colour under every 
passing cloud, This part of the 
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voyage is a concentration of 
charms, an epitome of all that is 
beautiful in scenery, a Liebig’s 
extract of romance. Here and 
there are Swiss-like chalets, 
mixed up among the trees, and 
little lonely piers, standing out in 
crescents of silver strand, at which 
nobody seems to arrive, and from 
which nobody seems to depart. 
Tighnabruaich is one of these. I 
remem ber the name because Adela 
writes it down for me, at the foot 
of a rude pencilling of the afore- 
said Yr. Birmingham as a High- 
land clansman. Presently the 
Kyles expand. We double Arda- 
lamont Point, and there is a new 
prospect, with the Alps of Arran, 
seen through a gauzy veil of sun- 
shine. Now Loch Fyne opens 
out its brood and stately water- 
way among the hills, a length of 
forty miles or more. Monotonous? 
Not a bit of it. The steamer, 
speeding along at eighteen miles 
an hour, discloses surprises in 
scenery at every turn. She is a 
busy scene-shifter. She waits for 
no prompter’s signal. Her scenes 
never hitch or stick half-way. 
There is laughter among the Philis- 
tines. Unhappy thought! Has 
some dire accident happened to 
the Birmingham chieftain’s kilt? 
No. It is the aquatic acrobatic 
performance of the porpoises 
which is provoking the merriment, 
Mac. says the presence of the por- 
poises is a good sign. It indicates 
herrings, and Loch Fyne herrings 
are Well, we go below to 
lunch, and discuss these delicious 
fish, wi’ just a drappie o’ the 
‘mountain dew,’ which tastes of 
peet-reek and mountain springs. 
At Ardrishaig we are transferred, 
bag and baggage, to the Linnet, 
which is to take us through the 
Crinan Canal, a journey of nine 
miles across the isthmus, saving 
the circuitous and dangerous 
seventy miles round the Mull of 
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Cantyre. There is some confusion 
in getting on the little Linnet 
after the roomy Iona, but soon 
the tiny screw is throbbing away 
along the calm clear water of the 
canal. Be not deceived by the 
term ‘canal.’ This, my dear ma- 
dam, is no dirty channel, diversi- 
fied with deceased dogs, anchored 
head downwards with rope and 
brick, and with black grimy barges 
drawn by skeleton horses, and run- 
ning between dirty banks with dis- 
agreeable surroundings. Rather 
a series of little burnished locks, 
foliage fringed and mountain 
flanked, and as wild and pictur- 
esque as anything between John 
O’Groat’s and Land’s End. There 
are seven or eight lock-gates to be 
opened, so the flight of the Linnet 
is slow. Adela and I are among 
the passengers who prefer to walk 
along the green banks during the 
passage of these locks. The wild 
seclusion of the scene acts upon 
the senses like a spell. Below to 
the right a far-stretching plain of 
wood and water, meadow and 
muir. To the left the clear canal 
mirrors the ferns and foxgloves, 
the moss and bracken of the 
banks, while the foliage of oak 
and ash and birch above casts a 
shadowy silhouette of leaves in 
the water, too. Here and there 
from a heathery knoll leaps a 
laughing stream that tumbles with 
a shout of joy into the Crinan. The 
black cock is on the hillsides, and 
the dabchick sails among the 
sedges. 

The celebrated ‘Oozly bird’ 
came over, it is recorded, in two 
ships; but it requires three vessels 
to bring you from Glasgow to 
Oban. The voyage in the Linnet 
is over, and now the Chevalier 
waits for us at the end of the 
canal in Crinan Bay. Dinner on 
board. When we come on deck 
again the elastic air is blowing in 
from the Atlantic. The wild 
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erags of Islay, Jura, and Scarba 
gleam in the sun to our left. 
Mac. says we should hear the 
hoarse echo of Corrievreckan, the 
Highland maelstrom, as it roars 
through the savage strait between 
the two latter island shores. But 
this afternoon the sea reposes in 
its summer sleep. There is hardly 
a ripple on the water, which be- 
comes as a plain of glass when we 
steer past Kerrera into Oban, clad 
in white, like a bride, and looking 
bright and beautiful, with a tinted 
robe of woodland green over her 
shoulder. When the excitement 
of the pier is over, when we have 
escaped from the Philistines at 
the hotel, when Mac. has obtained 
a little sailing-boat, and we lie 
out near the Sound of Kerrera in 
the sunset, we seem to have found 
the sweetest sensation of this de- 
lightful day. The dying sun in 
his expiring efforts dyes the 
western waters with blood. The 
light is fading from Ossian’s Mor- 
van hills. The mountains of Mull 
are throwing a plaid of misty gray 
over their shoulders. But above 
is a sapphire sea of cloud, with 
island peaks of its own, that rise 
out of the lake of illusive light 
like a chain of atmospheric Alps. 
Points of fire begin to burn at 
the bows of the boats, which are 
rocking themselves to rest in the 
silentand listening bay. Thedistant 
islands now rest on the water as 
if they were clouds, and have 
their lights too, which throb like 
planets newly risen. And then 
the cloud-islands gradually dis- 
solve into bands of purple, and 
the moon comes up behind the 
black outline of Oban, a globe of 
coppery light, which loses its 
ruddiness and becomes a shield of 
soft silver. 

A whole day at Staffa and Iona, 
the puffing Pioneer starting at 
eight and returning at six. Staffa 
and Iona do not disappoint one, 
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even after reading the hysterical 
raptures of the guide-books ; for 
the most imaginative pen would 
find it impossible to make the 
weird wonders of these wild island 
caves more savagely sublime than 
the romantic reality. 

Next morning we are on the 
coach for Inverary—forty-two 
miles away. We were up very 
early, but the sun was a more 
early riser; and when we are 
having a six-o’clock breakfast, he 
is colouring the misty Morven 
hills, and bringing out every- out- 
line in the magnificent mountain 
masses of Mull. There is a danc- 
ing ripple of blue in the bay, and 
a breeze that drinks like an ethe- 
real champagne. Mac., as we are 
leaving Oban, points out Professor 
Blackie’s pleasant villa, with its 
Gaelic inscription, Treubhach a 
mach,meadrach a steach, which he 
translates as ‘Gallant abroad, 
merry at home.’ Even if the 
route of our rattling team did not 
take us past the picturesque head- 
land where the ruins of Dunolly 
Castle are smothered in ivy, even 
if we did not skirt deep woods 
whose trees throw Gothic arch- 
ways of luminous leaves overhead, 
even if we did not follow the 
shore of Loch Etive dancing in 
the sunlight, travelling by coach 
itself is a romantic experience. 
It is a refreshing reminiscence. 
It turns back the fingers of the 
clock of Time ; it turns back the 
book of your life to the light and 
early pages. ‘ Life has not many 
better things than this,’ Johnson 
said to Boswell, when they were 
rolling along in one of the fast 
coaches, Alas, the Oban coach 
will soon be driven off this High- 
land turnpike ; for the shriek of 
civilisation ere long will torture 
these lonely hills, and the iron 
horse will canter along a new 
railway now being made from 
Dalmally, under the mighty 
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shadow of Ben Cruachan, and 
through the Pass of Awe. Past 
one or two lonely cottages by the 
way, with their thatched roofs 
tied down with ropes secured by 
stones, and with the blue smoke 
of peat curling from their chim- 
neys, and then we are kicking our 
shins against history again. For 
that massive ruin on the rocky 
point is Dunstaffnage Castle, mir- 
rored gray stone for gray stone, 
lichen for lichen, in the waters of 
Loch Etive. There is a wealth 
of romance in the history of this 
pile, once the stronghold of 
Pictish princes, and whence the 
Scottish coronation-stone. was 
removed by Edward I. to West- 
minster Abbey ; but the romance 
of the surrounding scenery is even 
more bewitching in its bewilder- 
ing beauty. This is the prettiest 
passage in the whole length of 
Loch Etive. Mountain and val- 
ley, water and wood and island, 
are picturesquely mixed. Near 
at hand Lismore lies like an 
emerald upon the water. Behind 
it, westward, are the majestic 
masses of Mull and Morven. The 
sunlight falls upon Kingairloch 
and Ardgower—burly giants that 
protect the North ; and nearest of 
all Ben Cruachan, the most be- 
loved of all the Scottish Benja- 
mins, wears a pugaree of cloud to 
keep the sun from melting the 
snow on his neck. And now Loch 
Etive winds away, and we are 
skirting the river Awe, where the 
salmon are jumping up with a 
splash, and soon we are in the 
sombre Pass of Brander. Glencoe 
is not so gloomy as this wild 
gorge, dark as a thunder-cloud. 
The profundity of the pass seems 
to have a funereal effect upon the 
passengers. ‘The joke has ceased 
to travel from seat to seat, and the 
driver has postponed his chaff 
with the guard, for the former has 
to keep his leaders in hand down 
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this declivitous defile, and the 
latter constantly sounds a whistle 
of warning to any vehicles that 
may be in front. The road skirts 
Ben Cruachan along a terrace of 
rock above Loch Awe. The 
granitic slopes of the mountain 
dip into the bed of the lake, and 
ever and anon a chasm in the 
gloomy hill sends down a wild 
torrent which finds a channel 
under the road into the deep dark 
waters of the loch. On the oppo- 
site side of the loch are precipi- 
tous mountain-sides, riven, raven- 
black, grim, and lifeless; not a 
tree. It is the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Burial cairns, 
lying thick together, mark the 
place where clansmen fell in days 
when the silent mountain-side 
started to life with hostile bands, 
and the pibroch and slogan shook 
the startled air, and storms of 
steel swept down the rocky ridges. 
One of the most historic of Scotch 
conflicts took place in this pass, 
when Macdougall won the ‘ Brooch 
of Lorne’ from Robert the Bruce. 

Now the trees come in sight 
again and the hills grow green, 
and Loch Awe expands and be- 
comes as a flashing jewel in a 
setting of green velvet. A dream 
of lake scenery, with winding 
shores fringed with oak and ash 
and birch and elm, with islets of 
wood daguerreotyped in the water, 
on which they seem to float, with 
the glorious ruins of Kilchurn 
Castle growing out of the middle 
of the loch, and with the massive 
Ben forming a barrier behind, and 
mountain outlines tinted with 
gradations of rose-colour, and pur- 
ple filling the perspective in front. 

It is eleven o’clock when we 
reach Dalmally and change for 
Invetary, a drive of sixteen miles 
on the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany’s gaily-painted coach, with 
four of the finest cattle that ever 
wore blinkers. Good horseflesh 
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is needed, for there is some stiff 
collar-work. The road ascends 
for miles between braes of heather 
and fern. The only inhabitants 
of this moorland wilderness are 
the black-faced sheep and those 
small, rough-haired, long-horned 
Highland cattle that painters love, 
and the little birds perched here 
and there on the solitary telegraph- 
wire, as if they were pecking the 
words out of the flashing mess- 
ages. The stubborn ascent con- 
tinues to Cladick, represented by 
one house; and when we get to 
the summit, behold, Loch Awe, 
with its islands, lies like a paint- 
ing far away beneath, as expan- 
sive as the sea, with part of Ben 
Cruachin duplicated in the water. 
We salute Ben for the last time ; 
but the grim giant doffs not his 
hat of cloud in response to Adela’s 
wave of farewell. The moorland 
loses its wild aspect as we ap- 
proach Inverary. The Duke of 
Argyle’s woods wear a park-like 
repose that might belong to Rich- 
mond, were it not for the river 
Aray betraying its Highland 
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character by brawling and bound- 
ing through its darkly-wooded re- 
treat in a succession of waterfalls. 
Magnificent is the dense forest 
through which we are driving, 
with giant Scotch firs, and pines 
that are Goliaths of the woods. 
And then we come suddenly upon 
the massive monotonous masonry 
of Inverary Castle, with the 
abrupt peak of Duniquoich, tower- 
capped behind, and Loch Fyne 
spreading in front, with the Lord 
of the Isls, the most beautiful 
craft on Scotch waters, lying off 
the pier, and gll around a growth 
of foliage whose tints furnish an 
endless feast to the artistic eye. 

We stop at the very inn upon 
whose window Burns scribbled 
the savage sarcasm : 


* Whoe’er he be that sojourns here, 
I pity much his case, 
Unless he’s come to wait upon 
The lord their god his grace, 
There's nothing here but Hieland pride, 
Hieland cauld and hunger; 
If Providence has sent me here, 
~ *Twas surely in His anger.’ 
Mac. assures us that there is a 
better bill-of-fare to-day. 
STREPHON, 
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Correct solutions to the above have been received from Aaraxes, 





Abacus, Aces, Alma, Antagonist, Araba, Beatrice W., Bon Gualtier, 
Brief, Cadwallader, Caller Herrins, Cat & Kittens, Cerberus, Clarice, 
C OM, Croydon Cat, Crucial Test, Domino, Elaine, Elisha, Excelsior 
Jack, Frau Clebsch, General Buncombe, Gnat, Griselda, G. U. E., 
Half-and-Half, Hampton Courtier, Hazlewood, H. B., Hibernicus, 
Incoherent, Jack, Jessica, John o’ Gaunt, Kanitbeko, L. B., Lizzie, 
Manus O’Toole, Mrs. Dearhat, Mrs. Noah, Mungo-Puss-Tory, Murra, 
Non sine gloria, No. 2, Old Log, Patty Probity, Pud, Racer, Respice 
finem, Roe, Shaitén, Sir Hans Sloane, Tabitha, Tempus Fugit, The 
Borogoves, The Snark, Three Gorbs, Verulam, Ximena, and Yours 
truly—61 correct, and 18 incorrect: 79 in all. 
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ACROSTIC RULES. 


1. A First Prize of £25, a Second Prize of £10, and a Third Prize of £5 will be awarded to 
the three persons who guess the greatest number of the fourteen Acrostics which will appear in 
London Society during the year, viz. in the Christmas Number for 1877, in the Numbers from 
January to December 1878, and in the Holiday Number. 

2. The prizes will be paid in money, without any stipulation whatever. 

3. If two or more solvers shall have guessed the same number of Acrostics at the end of the 
year, and so have tied for the Prizes, the Editor reserves to himself the right of determining how 
these ‘ ties’ shall be guessed off. 

4. Answers to the Acrostics must be sent by letter (not by post-card), not later than the 10th 
of each month, addressed to the Acrostic Editor of London Society, at Messrs. Sampson Low & 
Co.’s, 188 Fleet-street, London, E.C. 

5. The answers should be signed with a legibly-written pseudonym, and the names and 
addresses of the prize-winners will be required for publication. 





No. X.—TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


[The initial, central, and final letters of the lights form three distinct but connected words. ] 


ALL, all are gone, the old familiar faces ; , 
Empty are London’s Squares, Roads, Streets, and Places. 
‘Tis August: everybody, everywhere, 

Is this, for fashion or for change of air. 


I. 
A bird. A bard in plaintive strain 
Has sung of one by hunger slain. 


Il. 
He gave up theology 
For numismatology. 


Ill. 
This, every critic will agree, 
Is a new word, and used to be ; 
And when first met with, being new, 
It proves its own example too. 
IV. 
Good or bad it will serve all the same for a light; 
So take this for a pattern, and then you'll be right. 
THETA. 
The list of correct Answers to this Acrostic will be published in the September Number of LOSDON 


SOCIgTY. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor of LOXDON SOCIETY, 188 Fieet-street, 
London, E,C., as letters, not on post-cards, and must reach this address by August the 10th. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Holiday Number of London Society, containing the eighth Acrostic, 
has no doubt been long in the hands of solvers, who will have seen by the date 
(September 10th) for sending in answers to No. VIII. that plenty of time is 
allowed for its solution. 

Since the notice which appeared in the May Number of London Society as 
to the answers of ‘ Mungo,’ ‘ Puss,’ and ‘Tory’ being written by one person 
and enclosed in one envelope, the Acrostic Editor has had some private corre- 
spondence with the writer, who, though causing the subsequent answers to be 
forwarded by different persons in separate envelopes, maintains that the practice 
he adopted is not contrary*to the rules. The Acrostic Editor begs leave to differ 
from the writer of these three answers to Nos. I. to V., and thinks that he is 
only doing justice to other solvers by considering Mungo, Puss, and Tory as one 
solver. This he has done by compounding the names in the list on page 191, and 
they will be so inserted to the end of the year when the answers are correct. 
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